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Modern business has greatly increased the importance of fast, dependable communica- 
tion of messages that can be preserved. The latest telegraphic equipment keeps the 
Inter-Ocean in close touch with offices all over the United States, and reinsurance 
proposals receive prompt action through these facilities. 
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THE HOME <comrany NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 


Strength «» 


|" financial strength in a fire insurance company 


is represented by a substantial capital —surplus 
and assets that provides the policyholder with a feel- 
ing of safety and security that is due him as a part 
of the insurance contract. » A policy in The Home 
Insurance Company of New York gives the property 
owner not only that feeling of security but the actual 
assurance that he has the protection of a strong stock 
company of high integrity. “The Home of New York” 
has for over seventy-nine years conscientiously served 
the insuring public and it has never failed to pay a 
loss in full. Clients and agents of “The Home’ in all 
parts of the country through its national representation 
and a well trained and capable staff of adjusters are as- 


sured of prompt and fair indemnity in the event of a loss. 


WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 
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The Readjustment of Capital Structure 
Week: ; 
This HE adjustment of no one fundamental can reroute the eco- 
THE EXECUTIVE nomic trend. Forces are now at work to bring to current 
levels the elemental factors that reconcile production, con- 
@ For the men righ age “4 a and sumption, banking, taxation, income and capital. Progress can 
ao 7‘and 10 will be Be ay Aimer yrs only be achieved, however, when a proper balance is maintained. 
est. There is shown the underwriting and The structure of economics is an interdependent one. Rectifica- 
investment profits and losses of 100 leading tion of one component imposes corresponding alterations. 
casualty companies in 1931. During the seven years of plenty which closed its 
period in 1929, over abundance of available money necessitated 
expansion movements in capital. The cost of labor was high 
THE UNDERWRITER and the price of products were high. Capital was proportionately 
@ The details of the Cunard Pier fire should increased. With a return to normalcy it was but natural that 
engage the attention of all underwriters who restricted buying power would bring about lowered price levels 
have to pass on risks of this nature. Walter and reduced income and a capital fitted to its new earning 
SaaS chk Mdorecther” shan talon capacity. To readjust capital structure downward in industry 
u . - . 
description of the construction of the pier thus became a prerequisite for the journey out of the road of 
and a summary of the possible causes of the depression. Where these capital structures have been built up 
fire. by bond and note issues and preferred and guaranteed stocks, 
the readjustment is fraught with difficulties and will take time. 
ome In the insurance business where growth is a con- 
en RET comitant of prosperity in industry, it was a vital necessity that 
q Agents tell us that they like to read of the capital of companies should meet the volume of business tran- 
first-hand experiences of other agents. In sacted. Tremendous values placed on property necessitated 
- issue two local agents recount what they enormous underwriting facilities. Insurance companies, ever 
e actually practiced. William M. Goodwin : ° , " . 
tells, in an engaging way, of his profitable ex- pliant to the demands of industry, readily expanded their capital 
perience in running a booth at a business structures. With a shrinkage in values it became quickly appar- . 
show ; a Thompson reveals a remarkable ent that large capitals for insurance companies were not only 
system for assuring steady production. unnecessary but not warranted by their earning capabilities. 
Sound and conservative managers quickly saw that business 
. awaited leadership. They met this demand by transferring 
Next Week: capital accumulation to the more flexible surplus account. Al- 
ready something like seventy million dollars of capital has been 
SALES STUNTS transferred to surplus. This has been done without hardship 
@ An article by Edgar Paul Hermann that either to stockholder, policyholder, or business in general. Book 
deals with just one phase of the sale—the values have been maintained, as have risk limitations. The fire 
most important phase—Getting the name insurance industry has still available every financial requisite to 
on the dotted line. You'll be amused and t th ds of nd indust 
instructed to read how various crack salesmen mest the nescs of commerce & Ty: ‘ 
accomplish this trick. Insurance agents should herald wide and proudly 
this achievement of the insurance business. The simplicity of 
‘ts capital structure has enabled it to adapt itself to present 
requirements in a short period. They are blazing a trail which 
POT POURRI A - 
must be followed by railroads, public 
q ~ pny te dy ete ~ utilities and industrial corporations 7 @G 
meetings at Philadelphia and elsewhere; the - 
casualty actuaries at Hartford; The New York but what they have already meg ® > 2 * 
Local Agents at Syracuse. plished may in the case of these cor- 
porations take many years. 
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Casualty Insurance Profits and Losses 
Only 26 of the 100 Leading Companies Able to 





Show an Underwriting Profit in 1931; High Losses 


from Underwriting Offset Gain from Investments 


HE accompanying table presents a 

compilation of the underwriting 

and investment profits and losses 
of one hundred leading casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous insurance companies 
in 1931. The table includes 72 mul- 
tiple line companies, 18 accident and 
health companies, 5 fidelity and surety 
companies and 5 miscellaneous com- 
panies. Of these, only 17 of the 72 mul- 
tiple line companies showed an under- 
writing profit for the year, the largest 
individual profit being $1,161,449, the 
smallest $7,770. Of the 18 accident 
and health companies, only 7 showed an 
underwriting profit. Of the five fidelity 
and casualty companies, one alone 
showed an underwriting profit, as did 
also only one of the five miscellaneous 
companies. In other words, of the 100 
companies only 26 showed an under- 
writing profit during 1931. Total un- 
derwriting loss of the 100 companies 
was $46,382,746. This is the third 
consecutive year that these companies 
have shown an aggregate underwriting 
loss, each year the loss being greater 
than the previous year. 


Comparison with 1930 


An analysis of the figures reveals 
many interesting features, especially 
when compared with the figures of the 
last few years. The underwriting in- 
come earned by all the companies 
totaled $734,597,070. This compares to 
$772,967,894 for 1930 and $776,444,239 
for 1929. In 1929 the net underwrit- 
ing loss was $13,918,687 as compared 
to $32,571,631 in 1930 and $46,382,746 
for 1931. Against the underwriting 
income earned, there were total under- 
writing losses and expenses incurred 
of $780,979,802, consisting of $416,983,- 
799 of losses incurred or 56.8 per cent 
of the underwriting income earned, an 
increase of 1.9 per cent in loss ratio 
over 1930 (the loss ratio for 1930 was 
54.9 per cent, an increase of 2.2 per 
cent over 1929). Underwriting expenses 
incurred totaled $363,996,003 or 49.5 
per cent of underwriting income earned. 
an increase of 0.2 per cent over 1930. 
(The expense ratio for 1930 was also an 
increase of 0.2 per cent over 1929). 


By M. S. OSIAS 
Of The Spectator Statistical Staff 


The only encouraging feature of the 
table can be found in the fact that 
there is a gain from investment oper- 
ations of $20,252,787 as against the 
loss in the year 1930 of $5,537,410, 
the profit from net income, dividends 
and rents earned amounting to $45,365,- 
420 and the loss from investments 
amounting to $25,112,638. It can be 
assumed that the ruling of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners permitting companies to 
value their securities as of June 30 in- 
stead of Dec. 31, 1931, was an important 
factor in reducing this loss from the 
figure of 1930, which was $52,812,016. 
Subtracting this investment gain of 
$20,252,787 from the underwriting loss 
of $46,382,746, a net loss from under- 
writing and investment operations of 
$26,129,959 is shown. The companies 
evidently had more surplus paid in dur- 
ing the year than they had paid out in 
the form of dividends, the surplus paid 
in exceeding the dividends by $4,117,- 
691. They also increased their con- 
tingent and other reserves, primarily 
their reserves for depreciation of se- 
curities from the convention valuations 
to Dec. 31 valuations, by $40,555,545, 
thus showing a net decrease in surplus 
of $62,567,813. 


Surplus Decreases Noted 


In the group of 72 multiple line com- 
panies which write three or more 
classes of business, we find that 31 
companies showed a profit from com- 
bined underwriting and investment 
operations, but only 14 managed to in- 
crease their surplus, while five com- 
panies kept their surplus at the same 
figure as at the end of 1930. The total 
underwriting income earned of these 
72 companies was $608,343,900, on 
which there was a total incurred loss 
of $344,396,981 or 56.66 per cent of 
the underwriting income earned and 
underwriting expenses incurred of 
$305,214,479 or 50.2 per cent of the 
underwriting income earned, showing 
an underwriting loss of $41,176,560 or 
6.8 per cent. These companies showed 
earnings from interest, dividends and 
rents of $36,619,739 and a net loss from 


investments of $19,531,760, thus caus- 
ing a decrease in surplus from under- 
writing and investment operations of 
$24,088,584. Surplus paid in in e- 
cess of dividends paid out amounted to 
$11,307,457. Contingent and other re- 
serves were increased by $38,757,077, 
thus decreasing surplus by $51,538,203. 


Accident and Health Results 


The second group, which shows 18 
accident and health companies and in- 
cludes 13 accident and health branches 
of life insurance companies, had a com- 
bined underwriting income of $65,917- 
699. Their incurred _ totaled 
$41,971,590, representing 63.7 per cent 
of underwriting income earned, while 
the underwriting expenses amounted to 
$25,101,862 or 38.1 per cent of the un- 
derwriting income earned, thus show- 
ing a net underwriting loss of $1,155, 
751 or 1.8 per cent. In connection with 
this group, it is interesting to note 
that 5 of the 13 life companies showed 
an underwriting profit, while of the 5 
accident and health companies, 2 
showed profits and 3 losses. The great- 
est profit in the group was 8.7 per cent 
and the greatest loss was 25.7 per cent. 
This was the only group that showed a 
profit from combined underwriting and 
investment operations, the total profit 
amounting to $934,057. The dividends 
paid by this group amounted t 
$3,174,899 and the surplus was some 
what replenished by decrease in con- 
tingent funds of $1,021,880, leaving @ 
net decrease in surplus of $1,218,962. 

In the fidelity and surety group of 
five companies there was a net undet- 
writing loss of $4,105,153 or 9.5 per 
cent of total underwriting income 
earned of $43,421,848. This was a 
increase of 6 per cent oVer the under 
writing loss of 1930. These five com- 
panies, while they showed a profit o 
$4,632,387 from net interest, dividends 
and rents, also showed a loss from it 
vestments of $2,854,793, thus making 4@ 
total underwriting and investment loss 
of $2,327,559. Dividends paid amounted 
to $3,114,867 and contingent fund 
were increased by $933,083, thus creat 

(Concluded on page 10) 


losses 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of One 


Hundred Leading Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 

















Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Net Change in Net Ex- Und 
Interest Surplus from Losses Profit 
Losses and Underwriting Under- Dividends tNet Profit Underwriting Increase or Increase Incurred Incurred Loss to 
Expenses Incurred writing and or Loss and Decrease in or Decrease to Und. to Und. Und. 
-—— — Profit Rents on Invest- Investment Dividends Contingent in Net Income Income Income 
Losses Expenses Total or Loss (—) Earned ments Operations Incurred Fund Surplus Earned Earned Earned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 % % Y 
8,036,131 9,216,893 17,253,024 —588,645 1,206,769 —679, 823 —61, 699 480,000 2,152,808 —2,694,508 48.2 55.3 —3.5 
13,461,399 13,014,462 26,475,862 —379,741 1,517,626 —2,030,933 —893,048 600, 000a8, 399,030 —9,892,077 51.6 49.9 —1.5 
2,063,365 1,515,049 3,578,414 —590, 961 160, 181 42,638 —388, 142 b—490,000 381,409 —279,552 69.1 50.7 —19.8 
1,095,320 1,063,973 2,159,293 -—247,409 154,074 —37,181 — 130,516 120,000 .. sve —250,516 57.3 55.7 —13.0 
3,180,263 2,223,539 5,403,802 -—181,325 265,085 5, 184 88,945 45, 000 ° 60.9 42.6 —3.5 
1,947,949 1,245,185 3,193,134 420,385 124,713 17, 785 562, 883 0551, 159 50,000 —38,276 53.9 34.5 11.6 
521,151 467 , 008 988, 159 608,310 419,152 —169,861 857,601 300,000 485,000 72,600 32.6 29.3 38.3 
1,975, 548 2, 085, 658 4,061,206 —733,509 222,942 -—193,437 —704,004 d—600, 000 56,534 —160,538 59.4 62.7 —22.1 
1,387,575 1,285,208 2,672,783 —227,928 149,087 —9,345 —88, 185 : e2, 613 —90,798 56.8 52.5 —9.3 
1,177,636 1,106,980 2,284,615 —89, 490 134, 225 — 47,766 —3,030 12, 500 ° —15,531 53.7 50.4 —4.1 
3,200,822 2,518,034 5,808,856 —726,987 221,572 — 152,393 —657,808 {—1,000,000 . 342,192 64.8 4995 —14.3 
2,456,050 2,164,511 4,620,561 —990,705 274,829 —1,175,671 —1,891,547 g—1,146,000 —13,628 —731,919 67.7 59.6 —27.3 
762, 992 665 , 564 1,428,556 — 125,359 96, 396 50,870 21,907 ’ 21,907 pita 58.5 $1.1 —9.6 
7,043,778 6,241,843 13,285,621 —2,293,627 512,369 —79,882 —1,861,139 g—1,350,000 921 —512,000 64.1 56.8 —20.9 
2,474,621 2,429,692 4,904,314 —391,092 115, 684 372, 490 97, 082 4 204, 195 —107,113 54.8 53.8 —8.6 
1,896, 233 1,893,770 3,790,003 —1,057,308 173,275 —5, 485 — 889,518 g—750,000 200,000 —339,519 69.4 69.3 —38.7 
8,083,000 8,146,168 16,229,168 —351,050 780,397 —376, 485 52,862 560,000 440,041 —947,180 50.9 51.3 —2.2 
2, 130, 687 1,664,369 3,795,056 —210, 401 241,098 — 133, 672 — 102,975 g—602,758 961,158 —461,374 59.4 46.4 —5.8 
2,622,169 2,243,578 4,865,747 -—303,455 282,530 —30, 235 —51, 160 270,000 —41,092 —280, 57.5 49.2 —6.7 
13,871,642 11,989,786 25,861,428 586,603 1,363,887 —189,649 1,760,841 hl, 608, 846 151,995 52.4 45.3 —2.3 
222, 961 1,062,944 1, 285, 905 776,347 150,541 —320,614 606,274 266, 783 339,491 10.8 51.5 37.7 
203 , 347 82,090 285,437 —117,194 68, 890 —105,459 —153,764 230, 000 —2,132 —381,632 120.9 4.8 —69.7 
4,206,181 4,497,497 8,793,677 —384,154 617,200 —307 , 644 —74,598 i—1,261,501 71,236,903 —50,000 651.1 53.5 —4.6 
18,991,168 13,933,450 32,924,618 —3,861,718 1,582,415 —614,516 —2,893,818 j—6,550,000 5,220,233 —1,564,052 65.3 48.0 —13.3 
8,605,320 7,431,186 16,036,507 298,851 856,083 — 469, 563 685,372 i—359, 324 2,000,000 —955, 52.7 45.5 1.8 
1,679,501 1,978,406 3,657,907 350,461 528,964 —212,198 667,227 k—230,000 1357,717 539,510 41.9 49.4 8.7 
2,367,621 2,301,005 4,668,626 -—242,737 213,153 91,749 62, 165 . 62,165 - 8.5 52.0 —5.5 
11,290,673 9,000,262 20,290,935 —495,045 1,327,675 —1,043,497 —210,866 750,000 229,585 —1,190,452 57.0 45.5 —2.5 
4,127,359 3,514,874 7,642,233 —1,555,917 364,423 -—291,502 —1,482,996 ¢—i,500,000 17,004 67.8 57.7 —25.5 
1, 362, 986 $92,496 2,255,482 -—185,677 134,197 —25, 929 —77,409 m—336,159 258,749 65.9 43.1 —9.0 
16,071,969 13,166,796 29,238,765 —1,448,606 1,495,914 44,379 91, 687 n522,000 1,799,673 —2,229,987 57.8 47.4 —5.2 
23, 4,667,737 9,000,754 —2,008,215 220,598 —166,565 —1,954,182 g—1,500,000 —293 —453,889 62.5 65.9 —28.4 
7 6,787,021 14,084,355 —1,084,503 635,684 —355,799 —804,618 b—480, 000 2,180,323 —2,504,941 56.1 52.2 —-83 
1,647,326 3,479,942 —834,869 24,788 81,621 —728,460 o—250,000 —473,460 69.3 62.3 —31.6 
3,930,830 9,212,851 —285,739 429,001 —54, 651 88,611 300, 000 -e++ 811,389 59.2 44.0 —3.2 
1.014, 938 688,454 1,703,392 456,545 116,130 —75, 053 497, 622 p525,999 —28,338 “wee Se eae 21.1 
2,212,916 1,871,513 4,084,429 -—548,777 175,225 -—131,136 504,688 q—920,000 r—56,351 471,663 62.6 52.9 —15.5 
4,001,311 4,173,086 8,174,397 18,777 570,676 —121,035 468,417 h600,000 2,158,841 —2,200,424 48.8 51.0 2 
1,587,668 1,648,034 3,235,702 —284,638 188,253 41,305 — 55,080 g—250,000 83,055 111,866 53.8 55.8 -—9.6 
869, 725 562,413 1,432, 138 387,707 250,947 426,573 212,081 2473, 643 6,852 -—268,414 47.8 30.9 21.3 
17,493,673 13,800,850 31,294,523 —2,830,085 1,725,302 —446,620 —1,551,403 506,250 t155,187 —2,212,840 61.4 48.5 -9.9 
5, 832, 7 5,334,018 11,166,777 —298,018 772,971 —265,344 209, 609 640,000 188,016 -—618,407 53.6 49.1 -—27 
4. 6: 5, 197, 7; 9,820,466 —1,051,766 437,189 —21,411 —635,988 —470,000 "873,104 —1,039,092 52.7 593 —12.0 
W 1,074,777 2,133,166 —23,670 118,250 —150,864 —56, 284 90,000 —146,285 . 50.2 50.9 —1.1 
8,1 6,682,812 14,836,163 —1,227,083 994,412 -530,133 —762,804 900,000 337,196 —2,000,000 59.9 49.1 -—9.0 
2,266,516 1,654,451 3,920,967 816,454 269,056 51,644 —590,042 48,000 —250,000 -397,042 73.0 53.3 —26.3 
1,708,288 394,237 2,102,525 $18,623 179,252 —72,593 925, 282 p645, 295 ; 279,987 58.5 13.5 28.0 
1, 428, 455 1,520,269 2,948,724 -—404,238 244,608 -—228,356 —387,986 gz —500,000 , 112,014 56.1 59.8 —15.9 
1,378,798 1,610,253 2,989,051 10,024 158,042 25, 506 173,524 g—262,524 776,640 -—340,592 46.3 54.0 =3 
694, 574 605,255 1,299,829 —1,137 81,208 —21,335 58, 736 . 237,602 —178,865 53.5 46.6 at 
6,226,066 5,680,341 11,906,408 —1,887,120 669,002 —2,641,592 —3,859,710 i—2,178,556 —509,858 —1,171,206 62.1 56.7 —18.8 
1, ¢ 7 2,870, 509 —4,474 72,246 —59, 256 8,516 48,000 —30,000 —9,484 43.9 56.3 = 
7 . 1, 167,932 246, 501 54, 256 —174, 108 126, 649 u198,277 —71,62 53.2 29.3 17.5 
2,030,874 1,837,441 3,868,314 78,311 358 , 505 —415, 392 21,424 210,000 . —188,576 51.5 46.6 1.9 
1,111,989 1,351,888 2,463,877 384,300 109,288 64, 535 558,124 v564, 627 35,077 —41,580 39.0 47.5 18.5 
2,481,517 3,319, 233 530,050 —549,337 1,142,161 wi, 153,77 542,572 —554,182 55.4 18.7 25.9 
1,572,096 . > 21 : 146, 290 —13,959 140, 101 z—535,000 816,133 —141,032 50.2 49.6 0.2 
2,776,620 2,640, , 416, 77 , 32 448,809 —254,036 81,447 x—2,100,000 1,000,000 1,181,447 52.3 49.8 —2.1 
1,796,600 2,140,364 3,936,964 -—344,654 166,263 128,652 —49,740 . 287,535 -—337,275 50.0 59.6 -—9.6 
8.015.565 6,499,052 14,514,617 —634,317 1,027,944 —15, 125 378,502 y—1,718,787 4,610,906 —2,513,616 57.8 46.8 —4.6 
1,928,834 1,373,541 3,302,375 684,955 134,711 -—21,815 —572,059  g—400,000 —50,000 -—122,059 73.7 52.5 —26.2 
0,725,847 8,844,611 18,570,458 —503,591 563,844 2, 993 63,246 75, : —11,753 53.8 49.0 —2.8 
745, 267 999,979 1,745,246 —380,130 145,061 —31,391 266, 460 21,147 —287,007 54.6 73.3 —27.9 
1,410,977 1,540,647 2,951, 624 22,587 178,401 —69, 246 131,741 100, 000 31,741 47.4 51.8 0.8 
623, 652 475,859 1,099,511 —434, 268 96, 476 —47,330 —385,122 d—500,000 217,946 —103, $3.8 71.5 —65.3 
4,705,443 8,044,477 12,749,921 263,202 626,294 233,608 655,888 420,000 662,810 —426,922 36.2 61.8 2.0 
28,178,169 26,419,305 54,597,474 —2, 334,598 4,209,671 2,092,385 —217,312 3,200, 00021, 232,510 —4,649,821 53.9 50.6 4.5 
8,887,941 7,808,043 16,695,984 —1,898,254 455,700 —952,946 —2,395,500 .-1,893,674 -—501,826 60.0 52.8 -—12.8 
4,753,024 4,297,651 9,050,675 827,778 423,979 —131,616 535,415  '—630,000 ‘500,000 —405'415 57.8 52 °3 —10.1 
25,711,850 18,776,387 44,488,237 —7,540,519 2,016,319 —957,906 —6, 482, 106 1, 250,000 —7,732.106 69.6 50.8 —20.4 
1,039,570 983,278 2,022,848 -—158,972 71,312 -—56,851 —144,511 298,200 —S56,311 85.8 52.7 -—835 
6,807,938 6,188, 377 12,996,315 —827, 080 768,380 38,284 = —20,417 1-335, 217 314,801 55.9 509 -68 
981 305,214,479 649, 611, 460—41, 176, 56036, 619, 739—19, 531, 760—24, 088,584 —11, 307,457 38,757,077—51,538,203 56.6 59.2 —6.8 


608 , 434,900 344, 396, 
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Annuities Fore! 


OR life insurance underwriters, 

the theme “Building Business 
Out of Depression” is something 
more than a tune whistled in the 
dark. Although new life insur- 
ance written for the year is ap- 
proximately ten per cent under the 
figures for the corresponding peri- 
od in 1931, there have been 
months when life insurance pro- 
duction, despite a recession in gen- 
eral business, has spurted ahead of 
the results obtained in more pros- 
perous times. Life insurance 
alone, of all major businesses and 
industries, has not given up the 
ghost. Life underwriters are seri- 
ously competing with their 1931 
marks. 

It is a fact that the depression 
has served to put a keener edge 
on certain life insurance selling 
points. Chiefly, the spectacle of 
large fortunes dissolving over 
night has brought the people back 
to thinking of investments in the 
old, conservative way. With spec- 
ulation out of mind, we find return- 
ing to their due importance and 
prominence the two chief charac- 
teristics of a good investment: the 
ultimate in safety, and assur- 
ance of income. What investment, 
among all investments, offers a 
combination of these two qualities 
in their highest respective degrees? 
The answer, of course, is the in- 
surance annuity. What invest- 
ment offers more in _ ultimate 
safety? What investment can 
guarantee a more stable income? 

It was forecast many months 
ago that annuities would come into 
their own in 1932. Life under- 
writers are undoubtedly awaken- 
ing to their value as premium pro- 
ducers. In the prospect list of 
every agent, however, there still 
remains much productive ground 
that has not been turned over. In 
addition to the new prospects that 
are being approached for annuities, 
there are the old prospects who 
have been unsuccessfully solicited 
for straight life insurance. The 
renaissance of the annuity raises 
new reasons for a visit to these 
people. A fresh assault should be 
launched with the annuity or life 
income policy furnishing the bar- 
rage. 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


It is no exaggeration to say 
that if annuities and guaranteed 
life income policies are pushed to 
the ultimate by agents in the field, 
total life insurance production, at 
the end of 1932, will equal or ex- 
ceed the volume of 1931. It would 
be a splendid accomplishment. 





The Duty of Insurance Commis- 
sioners 


bec primary duty of insurance 
commissioners is to assist in the 
maintenance of public confidence 
in the great business whose super- 
vision they undertake in the state 
they represent. In such capacity 
they have full authority to ascer- 
tain and assure themselves of the 
financial and ethical standards of 
the companies operating within 
their jurisdiction. Allegations or 
insinuations which even in the 
slightest degree reflect upon the 
character of an institution duly 
licensed in their state, carries con- 
siderable weight throughout the 
country. Because of this, most 
serious consideration must be 
given to any statement they may 
make or permit to be made in their 
name before it is given publicity. 
It is unfortunate that politics or 
personal consideration be the mo- 
tive behind any insurance super- 
vising official’s appointment. Sound 
judgment, stability of character 
and a fundamental knowledge of 
insurance should receive first con- 
sideration in such an appointment. 
Once having accepted office, the 
insurance commissioner who is 
worthy of his office would resign 
rather than allow political consid- 
eration to govern his action. An 
insurance commissioner who ad- 
mits that by inadvertence the repu- 
tation of an insurance company 
was jeopardized does not seem a 
desirable supervising official and 
would best serve the interests of 
his state by relinquishing his duties 
because of admitted incompetence. 





Reflecting Conditions 


STRIKING feature of the fire 
and casualty insurance news 
of the past few weeks has been the 





action of the directors of a number 
of the great companies in present. 
ing to their stockholders proposals 
to reduce the capital for the pur. 
pose of adding to the surplus. Itis 
assumed “on the street” that the 
action already taken by such com. 
panies as the Continental, Fidelity. 
Phenix and Niagara Fire, of the 
America Fore Group, the Grea 
American, the Merchants Fire 
Globe & Rutgers, the Continental 
Casualty and the National Surety 
will be followed by others in the 
near future. 

Such action is wise in view of 
present economic conditions and it 
goes far to restoring the confidence 
of the public, if it has been affected 
adversely, in the ability of the 
companies to meet every legitimate 
claim that may be made upon 
them. To put it in the way the 
executive of one of the companies 
mentioned above expressed himself 
when addressing the stockholders 
of his company on the subject, it 
tends to place the capital structure 
of the companies so that they re 
flect the present day conditions. 





The World Over 


PROMINENT insurance man 

of New York City, and a long 
time friend of THe Spectator te- 
cently sent us a letter which, he 
wrote, might be interesting to us 
as “it represents the broad cover- 
age of THe Spectator through the 
world showing that your paper is 
read in India.” The letter was 
from a resident agent in Bombay 
who, referring to an article in the 
Prominent Patrons issue of THE 
SPEcTATOR of last September wrote 
the author of the article for more 
details. Such evidence of the wide 
extent of circulation is, we believe, 
a source of pleasure to every edi- 
tor. For many years THE SPECTATOR 
has rightly claimed an intern® 
tional circulation. And when tt 
comes to India we have a much 
wider circle of readers than ou 
own circulation figures would ind 
cate for several insurance mage 
zines published there are what 
might be termed prolific reprintefs 
of articles from our pages, with du 
credit to us, we are glad to admit 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


The cancer death rate for 1931 de- 
geased from 122.3 in 1930 to 121.0 


in 1931. 





H. J. Garrison appointed supervisor 
of agencies on the Pacific Coast for 
the Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia. 





Walter E. Barton of the Union Cen- 
tral elected president of the New 
York Life Underwriters Association. 





B. M. Culver elected president of 


Fore Group. 





Globe & Rutgers Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, arranges to reduce 
apital from $7,000,000 to $2,000,000 
transferring $5,000,000 to surplus. 





Continental Insurance Company of 
New York, reduces capital from $20,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 transferring 
$15,000,000 to surplus. 





pany of New York, reduces capital 
from $15,000,000 to $3,750,000 trans- 
ferring $11,250,000 to surplus. 





The Niagara Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, reduces capital 
from $5,000,000 to $2,000,000 trans- 
ferring $3,000,000 to surplus. 





B. M. Culver nominated for presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Great American Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, reduces capital 
from $16,300,000 to $8,150,000 trans- 
ferring $8,150,000 to surplus. 





headed by Julius H. Barnes propose a 

company to be known as Lloyds Insur- 

ance Co. of America. Through In- 

surance Equities of New York and 

Casualty, they have purchased 

the Constitution Indemnity of Phila- 
ia. 





National Surety Company of New 
aries cote from $15.000,- 
,000, transferring $12,- 

000,000 to surplus. 7 





Firemens Insurance Company of 
ark proposes capital reduction 
from $18,795,380 to $9,397,690, in- 


f 20 ry thereby in the amount 





W. Warren ame retires as assistant 
. general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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the various companies in the America | 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Com- | 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———" 

R. HENRY FORD recently disclosed 

to President Hoover his back-to-the- 

land scheme by which he conceives of 
large industries eventually broken up into 
many small units, distributed through rural 
areas so that workers can till the soil half the 
year or when work in the factories becomes 
slack. “With one foot on the land and the 
other on industry, the country, and every 
family in it, are soundly based,” says Mr. 
Ford, adding that “If one fails, the other is 


| there, and both can’t fail together.” 


| the tiller of the soil. 


A group of New York financiers | 


I have nothing but the deepest respect for 
I have, indeed, always 
thought that Edwin Markham’s famous poem, 
“The Man with the Hoe,” was based on an 
entire misconception of the farmer’s lot, as 
it was, in fact, a misinterpretation of the 
Millet painting which inspired it. Since Mr. 
Markham was, like so many of us, an “ink- 
stained wretch,” I am surprised he did not 
choose for his pzan of pity, “The Man with 
the Pen.” 

But for Mr. Ford’s suggestion I can’t 
stir up much enthusiasm. In common with 
myriads of actors, brokers, newspapermen, 
engineers and others who have been long 
in the city pent, it is my ambition to retire 
one day to a chicken farm. But “retire” is 
what I mean. I have no desire to plant one 
foot in the insurance industry and the other 
in agriculture. The balance is too difficult. 

The distinct maladjustment between urban 
and rural life in this country, is of course, the 
basis of most of our troubles. All credit to 
Mr. Ford for trying to “fix” it. But I imagine 
Mr. Hoover would prefer that his friend would 
let it slide for a while and get about ordering 
materials for those new Ford cars. 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Federal aid road projects increased 
from 55,562,478 as of March 31 to 
73,994,248 April 30 according to in- 
formation made available May 14 by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Exports of American industrial equip- 
ment dropped from 221,000,000 dur- 
ing 1930 to 138,000,000 in 1931 a total 
of 37.5 per cent. 





The annual death rate for 85 cities 


| according to the Department of Com- 





merce was 12.5 for the 18 weeks of 
1932 as against a rate of 13.6 for the 
same period in 1931. 





Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading cities for the week 
of May 11 aggregated $6,265,000,000 
or 25 per cent below the total re- 
ported for the preceding week. 





Reduction in the London Bank rate 
from 3 to 2% per cent stimulated 
London. 





An official index of industrial pro- 
duction in France during March was 
98 compared with 100 in February and 
132 in March, 1931. 





Rubber stocks in London were off 
3,000 tons. 





Bond averages of 40 domestic issues 
declined from 59.80 May 9 to 58.35 
May 14. 





Heavier requirements of the Ford 
Motor Company were expected to in- 
crease steel capacity from 4 to 5 per 
cent. 


R. G. Dun & Company, from a sur- 
vey of 400 corporations listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange shows a 
gain of 41.5 per cent in common stock- 
holders in the past two years. Bond 
holders were off 3.80 per cent. 








Indications are that the winter 
wheat crop will be the smallest in 
fifteen years. 





Average price of 25 railroad stocks 
decreased from 16.95 May 9 to 14.27 
May 14. Twenty-five industrials de- 
clined from 85.77 May 9 to 77.98 May 
14. 





A report by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration covering 13 districts in 34 
states, showed an 8 per cent building 
increase in April over March. 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, leading 
life insurance companies invested $8,- 
137,153 during the week of May 7, 
35.4 per cent was in dwelling and busi- 
ness mortgage loans, 24.6 per cent in 
U. S. Government bonds, 18.1 per cent 
in State, county and municipal bonds 
and 13.7 per cent in farm mortgage 
loans. Bond investments aggregated 
50.7 per cent of the total, mortgage 
loans 49.1 per cent and stocks 0.2 per 
cent. 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits or Losses of 100 Leading Casualty, 
and Miscellaneous Insurance Companies in 1931 
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(Concluded from page 7) 

































































Ratio Rati 
Net Change in Net By. B 
Interest Surplus from Losses _pengy 
Under- Losses and Underwriting Under- Dividends tNet Profit Underwriting Increase or Increase Incurred Incuny 
writing Expenses Incurred writing and or Loss and Decrease in or Decrease to Und. to Ug 
Name and Location of Company Income ——— —- Profit Rents onlInvest- Investment Dividends Contingent in Net Income {eam 
ned Losses Expenses Total or Loss (—) Earned ments Operations Incurr: ‘und Surplus Earned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % & An , 
ACCIDENT AN AND ae 
Business Men's Arn. AB -» 9,894,343 2,358,505 1,149,734 3,508,239 —113,896 .. —113,896 . 70,934 42,962 69.5 gy Co- 
t Gen’l. Life Ab) Hart 1,800,454 1,163,999 812,563 1,976,563 —176,109 —176, 109 . 456,621 —632,730 64.7 g) 
Federal life (A A.B.), Chicago......... 2,604,451 2,271,239 1,002,316 3,273,555 669,104 ...... —669, 104 . *—627,096 42,008 87.2 jy 
Gt. North’n Life (A.B.), Milwaukee .. 973,018 467, 184 470,326 937, 509 35, 509 115 35, 62 . $32,228 3,396 48.0 @} Ins 
Gt. West. Ins. (A.B.), Des Moines... . 713,096 328,866 381,819 710,685 2,411 47,510 274 50, 196 35,000 15,196 ear vt pi 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Cincinnati..... 1,410,275 783, 654 672,842 1,456,496 46,221 19,022 47 —27,151 18,000 —4, 151 55.6 a7 
Ky. Cent. L.4A., (A.B.), Anchorage... 1, 782,843 777,436 1,155,255 1,932,691 —149,848 5,550 . 144,298 .*—175, 933 1,685 43.6 44 
Protective Ins., Boston - 2,086,491 1,220,079 ‘814,467 2,084,546 1,945 56,327 —41,431 16, 841 . 175,553 158" 712 59.9 ay 
Massachusetts Acc., Boston. .. 1, 155, 594 634,416 635,941 1,270,358 —114,764 89,276 41,373 —66,862 25,000 —91,862 54.9 Sy 
Mass. Protective, Worcester. . 8,335,534 5,566,255 2,922,495 8,488,750 —153,216 339,690 —85,887 100, 587 100,000 587 66.8 ( 
ies Life (A.B.), New York.. 15,815,109 10,385,757 4,046,622 14,432,380 1,382,729 ......... 0 ....0. 1,382,729 2,052,979 135,550 805,801 65.7 25 ( 
Monarch Life (A.B.), Spri .... 2,769,067 1,578,765 1,257,346 2,836,111 —67,044 ... a —67,044 . %-9,149 57,895 57.0 4 ' 
Natl. L.&A. (AB), Nashvi 6,963,627 3,720,615 3,476,130 7,196,746 233,119 354,711 —6, 881 114,711 234, ,9672.—611, 031 490,775 53.4 #9 
North American Ace., Chicago. 3,143,954 1,213,060 1,881,211 3,004,271 49,683 117,595 —171,507 —4, 230 6,000 .. —60,230 38.6 S88 in the 
Pac. Mut. Life (A.B.), Los Angeles 6,402,848 5,275,100 2,313,123 7,588,223 —1,185,375 1,353,224 78,931 246, 780 ons. 774 2,615 5,391 82.4 ts 
re, 
Prov. L.A. (A.B.), Chat 4,308,700 2,683,823 1,593,537 4,277,360 31,340 94,254 —119,639 5,955 97,750 91,795 ....... 62.3 ay | 
Reliance Life (A.B.), Pittsburg , 620, 100 390, 701 268, 761 659,462 —39,362 —39, 362 . $161,843 122,481 63.0 @) conce 
Prudential (A.B.), Newark. ... . 1,688,200 1,152,136 247,374 1,399,510 288, 690 288, 690 p316, 429 .  —27,739 68.2 i? Fire 
Totals 18 Companies 65,917,699 41,971,590 25,101,862 67,073,452 -1,155,751 2,477,274 —387, 466 934, 057 3, 174,899-1,021,880 —1,218,962 63.7 &I Th 
ae |" a = SURETY was | 
American Surety, New York... 10,395,713 6,031,880 6,281,126 12,313,006 —1,917,203 1,484,264 —727,314 —1,160,342 1,080,000 62,039 ~2,272,381 58.0 my majo! 
Detrelt Fidelity & Surety, Detroit... 497 675,920 763,542 1,439,462 —502,966 108,846 —65,447 —450,567 —144 —459,423 72.2 SM harbc 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore. . 11,922,146 6,028,570 6,676,535 12,705,106 —782,960 992,802 -—834,027 624,185 1,079,867 67,191 —1,771,243 50.6 5% Fi 
National Surety, New York. . 17,354,819 9,525,826 9,141,160 18,666,986 —1,312,167 1,728,167 —1,006,358 ~—590,359 825,000 —500,000 915,359 54.9 §) Ir 
U. S. Guarantee, New York 2,812, 673 908,140 1,494,300 2,402,440 410,233 318,308 —221,647 506, 160,000 1,303,997 957,103 32.3 owing 
Totals 5 Companies 43,421,848 23,170,336 24,356,663 47,527,000 —4, 105, 153 4,632,387 —2,854,793 —2,327,559 3,114,867 933, 083 —6,375,509 53.4 56! the \ 
MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES such 
American Auto, St. Louis 6,222,512 3,603,037 2,914,631 6,517,669 295,157 444,694 —5,327 144,210 150,000 —5,783 57.9 Las 
American Credit inden, © St. Louis.. 1,717,020 952, 628 783,128 1,735,756 —18,736 157,100 —89,877 48, 487 110,000 —61,513 55.5 : 
Reinsurance 2,511,421 1,596,006 | 1,183,706 2,779,712 268,291 161,448 —32,489 —139,332 75,000 —61,173 —153,159 63.6 4! dence 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford 532, 641 441,840 159, 820 601,660 —69,018 60,664 503 —7,851 25, 000 —32,851 83.0 8 ; 
Hartford 8. B. & Inspec., Hartford... 5,839,014 851,381 4,281,713 5,133,094 705,920 812,114 —2,211,424 693,390 540,000 1,948,438 —3,181,827 14.6 73 causil 
= — a { 
Totals 5 Companies 16,822,608 ~7,444,892 9,322,998 16,767,891 54,718 1,636,020 —2,338,614 —647,876 900,000 1,887,265 —3,435,139 44.3 4 ee 
<< ee — antic 
Grand Totals 100 Companies..... 734,597,070 416,983 ,799 363,996,003 780,979, 802-46, 382,746 45, 365.420—25, 112, 633—26, 129,959 —4,117,691 40,555, 545—62,567,813 56.8 #5 - 
a Includes $7,698,684 from Life Dept. b Includes $500,000 surplus paid in. c Includes $521,159 to policyholders. d Transferred from Capital to Surplus. e Includes $45,000 earned qi loss i 
Purchase Contract and $2,387 paid on stock subseri _ notes. f Includes $500,000 transferred from Capital to Surplus and $500,000 premium received on new capital stock. g Surplus paid in. b Net 
to Home Office. i Net remittances from Home j Includes $6,800,000 addition to surplus. k Includes $500,000 transferred from Capital to . | Includes $379,994 increase in resrvs dollar 
cancelled and health + m Includes $350,000 transferred from capital surplus and $13,842 dividends to policyholders. n Includes $42,000 stockholders tax. o Increase in surplus by 
Underwriters Casualty p To pare q —e $1,000,000 transfi from capital to sur r Includes losses loss reserve and contingent funds of Franklin Surety Co. 8 The 
to policyholders. Tochades $105, ue to capital stock taxes paid. u Includes $186,277 to policyholders. v Includes $546,627 to La page w Includes $1,131,272 to policyh x Inchudes of dif 
from ca; Se a ees. pee pp Nm ed iggy ay meg Fs x Includes $3,336,611 loss from Life Dept , 
$750,000 pital to 2 Includes $88,600 paid into y merger with Universal Casualt * Gains from Life Dept. 4 Includes loss in surplus from investments and Steep 
5 Loss from Life ae 6 Tepludes $001, 774 dividends paid to stockholders, $303, 000 sur, paid in. 7 Includes + 350,000 increase in deposit capital. * Includes $25,234 gains from Life Dept, 
$1,500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. ™ Includes $500,000 transferred from capital to surplus. " Includes $987,770 advances on contracts marked off. '? Includes $407,317 gains from lé combi 
purpo 
, preca 
Casualty Insurance Profits and Losses oe 
Bri 
(Concluded from page 6) nard 
. : ? P ; " The 
ing a net decrease in surplus of $900,000 and contingent funds were in- various companies, although a clue i ot 
$6,375,509. creased by $1,887,265, thus leaving a might be obtained from the colum blank 
The group of five miscellaneous com- net decrease in surplus of $3,435,139, showing increases or decreases in cot ing. ' 
panies includes one automobile com- each of the five companies participat- tingent funds, an increase often, while ashe 
pany, one credit indemnity company, ing in this decrease. not always, signifying the setting nated 
one reinsurance company, one livestock A good number of these companies, of these reserves. icons 
company and one steam boiler and in- while valuing their securities on the It is also evident that if the casualty hor. i, 
spection company. These companies basis adopted by the National Conven- insurance business is to continue irder 
showed an underwriting profit of tion of Insurance Commissioners, have exist, changes will have to be made rugat 
$54,718 or 0.3 per cent of the under- also set up contingent reserves to off- permitting the companies to charge# steel 
writing income earned. It is interest- set what might be termed an inflation rate which will permit them to do # a 
ing to note that while four of the five of the assets, thus bringing their sur- The last time these 100 leading ca four-i: 
companies showed losses, the one com- plus to a true value as of Dec. 31, 1931, ualty companies made an underwritig and o1 
pany that showed a profit more than while other companies have simply profit was in the year 1928, which wi es o 
offset the four losses. However, in- valued their securities as of June 30 the first time in a number of years # steel 
vestment losses offset the underwriting and set up no reserves to offset any to that time and instead of continuing umns. 
profit enough to create a net loss from possible depreciation. It is therefore to make an underwriting profit, the Sides | 
underwriting and investment of $647,- difficult to compare the increases and have been rewarded by increased loss the le 
876. Dividends paid amounted to decreases in surplus accounts of the each year since then. buildi; 
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By WALTER O. LINCOLN 


An Analysis of the Risk by the 
Co-author of “Fire Insurance 


Inspection and Underwriting ” 


O the lay mind it would seem in- 

conceivable that the Cunard pier, 

which burned on May 6, described 
in the newspapers as a fireproof struc- 
ture, should be a total loss despite the 
concentrated efforts of the New York 
Fire Department. 

The pier was not fireproof, but it 
was much better constructed than the 
majority of piers in the New York 
harbor. 

Fires in piers are not unusual, but 
owing to the intensity of the fires, and 
the values involved, the press gives 
such occurrences much publicity. 

Last year the State pier at Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Feb. 25, 1931), burned 
causing a loss of $750,000. On Feb. 
14, 1932, the Steeplechase pier at At- 
lantic City was totally wrecked caus- 
ing a still larger loss. The Cunard pier 
loss is estimated at over one million 
dollars. 

The two first-mentioned piers were 
of different construction, especially the 
Steeplechase pier, which was highly 
combustible, occupied for amusement 
purposes and was operated without the 
precautionary measures so necessary 
to this type of risk. 

Briefly, the construction of the Cu- 
nard pier was as follows: 

The pier deck was three-inch asphalt 
or six-inch concrete on heavy wood 
planking on wood girders on wood pil- 
ing. The piling was said to have been 
washed in creosote and not impreg- 
nated with creosote when built. The 
second floor and mezzanine were of 
four-inch concrete on unprotected steel 
girders and columns. Sides were cor- 
Tugated iron on unprotected structural 
steel work except at river end, where 
the corrugated iron was backed with 
four-inch tile. Roof was slag on one 
and one-half-inch plank on wood sleep- 
efs on unprotected steel purlins on 
Steel trusses supported by steel col- 
umns. A Texas skylight with wood 
sides and thin glass windows extended 
the length of the pier. The bulkhead 
building, two stories high, conformed 
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to the construction of the pier, and was 
separated from the adjoining piers by 
terra-cotta partitions on the first floor. 

The occupancy was that of a gen- 
eral merchandise pier with goods in 
transit. On the pier were the usual 
locker rooms, gear room, cooper shop, 
tool storage, stevedore room—all en- 
closed in frame partitions. The boiler 
room (New York Board) was enclosed 
by three-inch tile, cement faced, with 
one opening protected by ordinary door 
and two openings each protected by tin- 
clad doors with fusible links attached 
(one leading from boiler room to en- 
gine room). The boiler was a high- 
pressure marine type upright boiler 
covered with three inches asbestos 
(with air space) set on eight-inch con- 
crete floor on wood girders and piling; 
floor under and in front of fire box in 
addition was covered with sand and 
thin brick set in same on sides; metal 
breeching of boilers, asbestos covered, 
and entered into metal stack which 
passes through second floor and roof 
protected by a metal casing fourteen 
inches larger in diameter than smoke- 
pipe. 

On page 755 of “Fire Insurance In- 
spection and Underwriting” by Do- 
minge-Lincoln (The Spectator Co.) the 
authors have endeavored to give a com- 
prehensive exposition of piers in gen- 
eral. 

On page 111 of this book under the 
caption “Boiler Setting” is recited an in- 
stance where even a low pressure boiler 
on concrete over wood has caused fire. 
This is apropos owing to the fact that 
the Cunard pier fire is supposed to have 
started at or near the base of the 
boiler, which, as described previously, 
was evidently not according to stand- 
ard. The proximate cause has not been 
fully established, for at this writing 
the pier has dropped into the river and 
what remains is either submerged or 
hardly cool enough to allow for an ex- 
haustive investigation. 

When the fire department arrived, 
dense, acrid smoke was pouring from 
the deck of the pier. It was with dif- 
ficulty that the firemen drilled holes 
through the concrete with pneumatic 
drills to reach the planking underneath. 
The tide was high, allowing insufficient 
head room under the pier for the fire 
fighters, even if they could have ap- 
proached the flames through the suffo- 
cating heat and smoke. Fireboats and 
the land forces playing water from 
what seemed like a hundred streams 
directed from all angles against the 
flames. The fire, however, crept along 
the oil-soaked braces, stringers and pil- 


ing, eating. its way under the asphalt 
and concrete top flooring until, having 
weakened a sufficient number of the 
pilings, the superstructure began to sag 
and finally toppled into the river. 

If, as supposed, the fire was caused 
by deficient boiler setting, it again 
demonstrates that concrete (or any 
masonry) is not a positive heat insu- 
lator. When laid without air-space 
(and an air-space is one of the best in- 
sulators for either heat or sold) on any 
wood floor or other combustible mate- 
rial, sooner or later the heat radiated 
through the concrete setting gradually 
dries the wood. The wood then begins 
to char. The presence of a small 
amount of moisture promotes spontane- 
ous combustion in the charred matter, 
which, augmented by the heat from the 
boiler, will surely produce, first, incan- 
descence and then rapid combustion 
which we call fire. 

Several factors contributed to the 
futile efforts of the fire department. 
First there was the delayed alarm. 
There was also the lack of hatchways 
or manholes through the deck with 
platforms underneath on which the fire 
fighters could have stood with a hose. 
The manholes that were in the floor 
were of little use, due to the absence of 
the platforms underneath. Had there 
been bulkheads forming curtain-boards 
under the deck flooring, they may have 
prevented the fire from spreading. The 
most important factor was the lack of 
automatic sprinklers under the deck. 
Many engineers and underwriters ad- 
vocate concrete topped piling, i. e., a 
wood piling on top of which is built a 
concrete piling extending from below 
low water mark to the pier girders. 
Others claim that a pier has to be 
resilient to the point wheré a steamer 
striking it when being warped into the 
dock will take up the impact without 
doing any damage. The concrete pil- 
ing, being inelastic, might crack and be 
very costly to repair. An entire con- 
crete piling would probably crack 
quicker than a pile with only a con- 


crete top. 
ae 


New Orleans, with its miles of 
cotton piers, has solved its problem 
with sprinklers, fire bulkheads 
under pier decks, standpipes, 
watchman and clock service and 
enlarged water mains. Whereas 
formerly a million dollar fire was 
not an unusual occurrence in New 
Orleans, let us hope that such a 
happening is a thing of the past. 





HEN’ Springtime comes 

around music lovers every- 

where think of the Bach 
Festival at Bethlehem. “Shall we go 
a-Baching this year?” is the question 
they ask themselves and finally the 
memories of the beautiful Lehigh Cam- 
pus on the Old South Mountain, the 
stately church, the congenial gathering 
from all corners of the World, and the 
marvelous rendition of the Bach mas- 
terpieces, are too much for them and 
they finally decide to go “Baching” 
once more. 

There is a great gulf between a bus- 
iness show and a Bach Festival, I 
know, and I probably should not men- 
tion them in the same breath but, 
nevertheless, when a committee from 
the Bethlehem Builders Exchange in- 
vited me to take a booth in their Bet- 
ter Homes Show to be held in the 
Bethlehem Coliseum, visions of a simi- 
lar experience came back to me and I 
was tempted, just like the Bach addict, 
in spite of the well known depression. 

To “booth” or’not to “booth,”—that 
is the question. And in deciding upon 
an answer there is much to consider. 
Of course the first question that oc- 
curs is “Will it pay?” After two ex- 
periences I can safely reply “It will.” 

You must not expect any orders at 
the show and if you chance to get them 
you are fostunate, but you will get 
many valuable leads and excellent 
“name” advertising. The last feature 
appealed to me particularly, for of late 
years'I have been devoting most of my 
time to industrial and special accounts 
and have not developed much individual 
business. The opportunity to meet and 
expose myself to thousands of people 
in a short time seemed a wise move for 
me and so I decided to take a booth. 

I expected to spend every evening at 
the show and anticipated that it would 
be pretty hard and tiresome work. In 
this I was not disappointed for I found 
that to stand for hours with thousands 
of people passing you in an endless 
stream is an experience that sends you 
home each night with aching legs and 
a buzzing head. But the excitement 
keeps you going and you look forward 
to each evening with keen anticipation. 


Agency Displays at Business Shows 


The Interesting Experience of One Local Agent May Help 
You to Decide the Question “To Booth 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Pa. 


If you decide to “booth” you must 
make up your mind to give the matter 
personal attention. The display must 
be a creditable one and you must per- 
sonally supervise its installation. Every 
detail must be planned in advance and 
all the properties made ready, for you 
only have a short time to put it to- 
gether. 

It is important that the people run- 
ning the business be present during the 
show. It is unwise to intrust this to 
clerks, brokers or company men. After 
all you are the one that is doing the 
advertising and the people want to see 
you and your personal assistants with 
whom they deal when they place busi- 
ness with you. And so both my secre- 
tary and myself were present each 
evening and on one evening when I had 
another engagement the two young 
ladies in my office ran the booth them- 
selves and did very well. 

Our activities in operating the booth 
each night did not interfere a particle 
with our routine work during the day. 
We kept going just the same and con- 
sequently could not give much time to 
the booth in the afternoon. We learned 
later that many people leisurely ex- 
amined our display during the after- 
noon and enjoyed looking at it. The 
afternoon crowd is usually pretty slim 
and it would not pay to keep some one 
in attendance unless this could be done 
without slighting other work. In pre- 
paring a display this must be borne in 
mind. The booth should be a “silent 
salesman” too. 

Another important opportunity that 
must not be overlooked by each exhibi- 
tor is that of meeting with his fellow 
exhibitors. You are thrown together 
for nearly a week with one common 
purpose in mind and there is a com- 
munity spirit of pride in the exhibit 
that helps you considerably. At our 
recent show we had a very high grade 
of exhibitors. All of them went to a 
great deal of trouble in preparing their 
booths and the show was a remarkable 
one considering the times. Of course 
we solicited each one for insurance upon 
their exhibits before the show and got 
a few orders which paid us very little 
but they provided an entry wedge that 





or Not to Booth” 


we will follow up. We supplied each 
exhibitor with memorandum books each 
evening in which to take down their 
orders and leads and this made quite 
a hit. And we cultivated a number of 
friendships and turned some casual ae- 
quaintanceship into real prospects. 

Another important consideration is 
the distribution of tickets. Each ex- 
hibitor was given several thousand 
tickets before the show and we gave 
them all to our customers and pros- 
pects. I know that we received one 
nice order as a result of this courtesy. 

We did not advertise in the news- 
papers in connection with our booth. 
We had limited the amount of our ap- 
propriation for the event to $50 and 
newspaper advertising would have com- 
pelled us to exceed this. I think, how- 
ever, that such advertising would have 
attracted more people to our booth and 
would advise this procedure if you feel 
like spending the extra money. 

You must not expect many people to 
come into your booth to talk business. 
Most of them are there to be amused, 
instructed and to gather souvenirs. 
They are rather reluctant to stop and 
discuss business before others. There- 
fore, we had a whole background of 
vivid photographs prepared by the Con- 
tinental Insurance Co. Everyone pass- 
ing our booth looked at them and I 
think that it is an accomplishment to 
hold the attention of several thousands 
of people each night even for a fleeting 
second. 

The memorandum scratch pads and 
blotters furnished by the Camden, 
Newark and Home made a big hit. We 
were literally swamped by souvenir 
seekers the first night, which taught 
us a lesson. Therefore, on subsequent 
nights we kept them out of sight and 
gave them to people who looked good 
to us and to our customers. In this 
way we distributed several thousand 
of these articles and at least five thou- 
sand circulars. I looked around the 
building after each show to see if 
people really kept them and I saw very 
few discarded. This cannot help but 
do some good, 

The patrons of a show of this kind 
are mostly pleasure bent and you must 
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meet them in the same spirit. The 
young ladies comprising our staff and 
myself dressed in our best each evening 
and tried to be as friendly and cordial 
as we could. We were giving a “party” 
and we wanted the people to feel as if 
we were glad to see them. We did not 
solicit any business but we most cer- 
tainly exposed ourselves to it and if 
people asked us questions we answered 
them. You cannot be too grim and 
business like at an affair of this kind. 
I noticed that the salesman who put on 
the pressure whenever anyone stopped 
to examine his exhibit drove more away 
than he interested. 

Circulars on personal insurance, like 


Accident and Health, Automobile, 
Household, Burglary, etc. go over tre- 
mendously at a show of this kind. 


Circulars on Use and Occupancy Insur- 
ance and other specialties do not ap- 
peal to the majority of the people. It 
is a good idea to have a special agent 
with you occasionally because if any- 


one does ask a question you can turn 
the inquirer over to him for a leisurely 
chat while you meet other people. 

As soon as I decided to take a booth 
at the show I discussed the matter with 
the advertising departments of several 
of my companies and secured enough 
ideas for several booths. You will find 
your company advertising experts thor- 
oughly familiar with “boothing” and 
eager to help you.. I ordered their ma- 
terial in plenty of time and it arrived 
a week before the show, which was a 
great relief. 

I then borrowed a striking suit of 
furniture from a customer who de- 
livered it to me gratis with the under- 
standing that I would place a card 
upon it in a conspicuous place. We had 
two black velvet covered posts and ropes 
on either side’of the booth, which gave 
it a rich effect. We laid several rugs 
upon the floor, kept some bright red 
tulips in a beautiful vase upon the 
table and it all made a very unusual 
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and attractive display. At first we 
thought that we would equip a regular 
office but there is nothing particularly 
interesting about office furniture to the 
average person. The suite of furniture 
we displayed was something most 
everyone would like to have and con- 
sequently it attracted much attention. 

I had the Adelphia Automatic Sprink- 
ler Company install a few heads over 
my booth and was surprised to find 
that so many people were interested in 
it. They recognized it as something 
they had seen in the places in which 
they worked and asked us to explain 
its operation to them. We secured sev- 
eral very interesting leads for sprink- 
ler systems and sold a number of fire 
extinguishers. 

“Boothing” like “Baching” gets in 
the blood. After each experience, as I 
drag my tired body homewards, I swear 
that I’ll never do it again, but when 
“boothing” time comes around I for- 
get the aches and pains. 





At Least One New Policy a Day 


HE haphazard day of insurance 

selling is over. Today more than 

ever before an agent is compelled 
to get down to figures. In this article 
I am outlining my “Ratio” plan for 
successful insurance selling. 

I make 9 definite calls a day, that is, 
actually talk to 9 people about some 
definite line of insurance which I think 
they need. I make up my prospect list 
as follows: 

3 cold prospects (never before so- 
licited ) 

3 return calls (prospects whom you 
have seen before but have not 
sold) 

3 old customers (on some new line 
of business). 

This ratio gives an agent a change 
of scene and is interesting to follow. 


More than that, though, it pays. How 
well? Here is my answer. Judge for 
yourself. 


I consider that there are 250 solicit- 
ing days in each year, this on the basis 
of a five day business week with fifty 
weeks in the year, allowing Saturdays 
for office work, two weeks’ vacation and 
Sundays. Using the above ratio on this 
basis I gained 267 new policies in a 
year, and I do not claim to be a whirl- 
wind salesman. 

I attribute my success to constant so- 
licitation with a definite objective in 
mind. This, more than ever, proves to 
me that the haphazard day of insur- 
ance selling mentioned before is gone 
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By GRANT V. THOMPSON 
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The remarkable testimony 
of this Troy, N. Y., agent as 
revealed in TheAccelerator, 
Agency Publication of the 
Boston Insurance Company. 
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forever, and I know for a fact that 
my results were nothing to brag about 
before the working out of this ratio. 
Any agency would be well satisfied 
with the result obtained above, so why 
not put it into practice in your own 
office, no matter what the size of the 
agency or the volume of business you 
are now writing? If it will work out 
with one man as it has with me, it will 
work with any number. 

The most important point to con- 
sider is that it actually does work. 
Naturally, there is a certain plan to 
follow which will produce the best re- 
sults, and so I say that the ratio worked 
well for me because I held to the sched- 
ule. My daily schedule forced me to 
outline my calls in advance, and to 
consider each one of my prospects in 
the office before seeing him. In this 
way I thought about him, tried to size 
him up, and considered my best means 
of approach. This is important, for 
not everyone is “sold” in the same man- 


ner. It gave me something definite to 
say to my prospect about something 
which I believed he really needed or 
which he was carrying with another 
agent and should change to our agency 
for a good reason which I told him 
about, and which you could do, too. 

I did not make the 9 calls just to 
complete my schedule. I tried to do 
a good job, keeping my definite pur- 
pose in mind, thus the results were 
sure to show as they did. It is the 
law of averages. You will find it this 
way when you put the plan into prac- 
tice in your own office, which I sin- 
cerely hope you will do, for I want to 
have you tell me of the good results 
which you have obtained. 

I start out in the morning with a 
few extra names. This I find neces- 
sary, for I cannot see all. Some of 
my prospects may be out of town, too 
busy, or for other reasons unable to 
see me. Therefore, with a few extra 
names I am assured of actually seeing 
9 of them, and that is important. The 
few times that I did not do this, my 
ratio was broken, likewise the results. 

Summing it up, I say: 

1. Follow the “Ratio” 3-3-3. 

2. Plan your calls carefully. 

3. Hold to your schedule. 

4. Remember the formula: 

1x3+343 x 5 x 50 = 2250 calls in 
one year — Results. 
5. Remember the slogan: 
“At least one new policy a day.” 











The big shots 
of the Missouri State Life agency 
force—in other words, the members 
of the Quarter Million Club—will 
mingle with the middle-sized shots, 
the members of the Hundred Thou- 
sand Club—in 1933, as the company 
has decided on Chicago, and its Cen- 
tennial Exposition, as the convention 
site. This is the first time the clubs 
have met jointly in ten years. 

Incidentally, it appears that Chi- 
cago is going to be an insurance 
Mecca in 1933. Other companies, in 
addition to the Missouri State Life, 
planning Chicago conventions are: 
American Bankers, North American 
Accident, Old Republic Life, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life, National Life of 
the U. S. A, Mutual Trust Life, Vol- 
unteer State Life, Great Northern 
Life, Lincoln National Life, Pacific 
Mutual, State General Agency of 
Kansas, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia and the Federal Life. 
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D + Bobb Slattery 


of the Penn Mutual Life has been 
appointed Program Chairman for the 
Life Group sessions in connection 
with the next Convention of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. to 
be held in New York next October 
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Flany H. Jackson, 
actuary of the National Life of Mont- 
pelier, won the Rhodes prize, offered 
by a former president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, for the best 
paper on the subject “Actuarial Prin- 
ciples Underlying Mutual Life In- 
surance.” Mr. Jackson, a native 
Vermonter, has been with the com- 
pany since 1918. He was an honor 
graduate of Yale, class of 1908. 


* * x 


A record excelled 
by but few, if any, life insurance men 
has been chalked up by J. H. Haz- 
zatd, Billings, Montana representa- 


Life Insurance 


tive of Northwestern National Life, 
during the past 15 years. In all these 
years, rain or shine, depression or 
boom, Mr. Hazzard has written and 
paid for at least $15,000 of new in- 
surance every month. 
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L. B. (Red) Shaver, 


who produces in Texas for the Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company, 
was raised on a farm. Like lots of 
other ex-farm boys (see Will Rogers, 
Calvin Coolidge, et al.) Mr. Shaver’s 
early environment has helped him to 
evolve a quaint and homely philoso- 
phy which he expresses in a salty 
style. Yes, Mr. Shaver’s style is a 
trifle saltier, we think, than that of 
any rustic philosopher extant. What 
we are trying to do here is to tell 
you, in a Nice-Nelly way, what Mr. 
Shaver’s engaging little book “The 
Qualified Salesman,” is all about. 
Michael Pupin, the famous inven- 
tor, tells in his autobiography of 
how, when he was a boy shepherd 
in Roumania, he used to signal other 
shepherds for help, when wolves at- 
tacked the flock, by pounding the 


ground heavily with a stout stick. | 


This was the primitive telegraph 
method which the shepherds regular- 
ly used. Years later Pupin recalled 
the and it formed the 
basis of his invention permitting tele- 
phonic communication over extremely 
long distances. 
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Mr. Shaver’s experience is some- | 


what similar 


The chief difference is | 


that it wasn’t the sheep that engaged | 


young Shaver’s attention but the 
bulls, and we don’t mean Wall Street 
How Mr. Shaver learned about 
ambition, prospecting and _ service 
from these rugged animals, and ap- 
plied the knowledge to the life insur- 
ance business, makes interesting read- 
ing. “The Qualified Salesman” is as 
funny as “The Specialist” and more 
purposeful. Mr. Shaver’s address is 
Denton, Tex. 


bulls. 








By San Eagle 


N spite of the fact that a great many 

modern newspapers are meticulous 
in the matter of giving credit to their 
contemporaries, you will find a number 
of editors of the “Old School” stijJ 
crediting what they have stolen to “s 
Mid-Western newspaper” or “a leading 
newspaper printed on the West Coast.” 
In New York it might turn out to be 
“a morning newspaper.” While I ad- 
mire the fairness of the papers who 
mention names, I still feel keenly the 
humanness of those who ask no quar- 
ter, nor take any. This line of thought 
arises from the immediate necessity of 
mentioning the name of one of our most 
virile competitors—The Eastern Un 
derwriter. This excellent magazine was 
burlesqued by certain talented mem- 
bers of the New York local association 
of life underwriters, under the title of 
“The Beastly Underwriter.” It was a 
tremendous success. 


7. > . 


NLY one who is familiar with the 
O vast number of words necessary 
a column can possibly realize 
how much work was put into this 
special number. Then, when you e- 
amine the contents, you will find not 
only volume but quality as well. The 
entire thing, advertising and reading, 
was patterned after the style which has 
made such a big success of Ballyhoo. 
With, of course, everything done in @ 


to fill 


life insurance vein. 
* > J 
HAVE not yet discovered exactly 
who might be responsible for the 


many diverting ads, but I understand 
that the revenue received from them 
more than took care of the cost of the 
publication. The surplus was turned 
over to the association for use in edv 
cational endeavor. All the advertising 
fitted in with the personality of the aé 
vertisers. For example, Ted Riehle gat 
a lot of attention with a play of words 
on “Riehly and Truly”; Julian & 
Myrick’s ad explained Section 55-A ™ 
the most garbled legal language por 
sible to imagine, and others too numer? 
ous to mention were equally diverting. 


* * “ 


LOYD PATTERSON was the boss @ 
L the job. Those assisting him wer 
Mervin and Frank Lane, Frank Mul 
gan, Bill Bawden and Jerome Philp. 
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ORDINARY 


Lite Production 


Drops in April | 





April Writings 19.7 Per | 


Cent. Less Than 1932 


Business 





life in- 
19.7 


Production of new 
surance in April was 


per cent less than in: April, | 


last year. The aggregate 
yolume for the first 
months of this year was 9.4 
per cent below 
for the corresponding period 
in 1931. 


Industrial insurance, which | 


has shown gains each month 
this year over the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, 
again made an increase in 
April. New production in 
this class last month was 0.8 
of one per cent greater 
than in April, 1931. For 
the first four months of this 
year the volume was 2.4 per 
cent above the amount for 
the same period a year ago. 

These facts are shown by 
a statement forwarded today 
by The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the 
United State Department of 
Commerce for official use. 
The report aggregates the 
figures — exclusive of re 
vivals, increases and divi 
dend additions—of 44 mem 
ber companies having in 
force 82 per cent of the total 
insurance outstanding in all 


United States legal reserve | 


companies. 
For April, the total new 
business of all classes writ- 


ten by the 44 companies was | 


$822,990,000 against $1,204,- 
539,000 during April of 1931 
—a decrease of 19.7 per 
cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $521,208,- 
000 against $690,529,000—a 
decrease of 24.5 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amount- 
ed to $236,898,000 against 
$234,942,000—an increase of 


8/10 of one per cent. Group | 
$64,884,000 | 


insurance was 
against $99,069,000—a 
crease of 34.5 per cent. 
For the four-month peri- 
od, the total new business of 
(Concluded on page 19) 


de- 
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REELECTED 


George A. Kederich 


All officers of the New York 
State Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation were reelected at 
the Buffalo meeting. In ad- 
dition to President Kederich 
they are: Frank H. Wenner 
of Utica, vice-president; 
John G. Wintsch of Syracuse, 
| secretary-treasurer. 








* 


INDUSTRIA 


Hard Times Challenged By 
New York Life Underwriters 


Eighth Annual Sales Congress of State Body Draws 
Large Gathering to Buffalo; Big Producers Tell 


How It’s Done 


All officers were re-elected, a resolution favor- 
ing increased government economies was passed, 
and the ground-work for intensive sales work 
during 1932 was established at the convention and 
eighth annual sales congress of the New York 
State Life Underwriters’ Association in Buffalo, 












May 12-13. ¢ 


More than 1200 life un- ) Penn Mutual Life Insurance 


derwriters from throughout 
New York State and from 
Ontario and Pennsylvania 


challenged superstition and | 
hard times by convening for | 


the sales discussion on Fri- 


day, the 13th, and listening | 


to 13 speakers, all nationally 


Company, who delivered the 
| opening address of the morn- 
ing session. 

It is essential that a sales- 
man have greater “power” 
and vitality than his pros- 
pect, he said. 

“Unless you as a salesman 


prominent. have more energy than the 
Vigor as an essential of | man you are approaching,” 
effective salesmanship was/| he declared, “your prospect 
stressed by Dr. John A | will be selling ideas to you 
Stevenson of Philadelphia, | instead of you selling ideas 
International authority on/| to him.” 
economics and selling and| “Recent legislation” was 
first vice-president of the| the subject of a morning ad- 








Mutual life insurance has 
reached that point of devel- 
opment where it hardly 
stands in need of statutory 
regulation and could main- 
tain its equilibrium through 
| self-regulatory processes, ac- 
|eording to the view of 
Henry H. Jackson, actuary 
of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Montpelier, 
Vt., in addressing the Actu- 
arial Society of America at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, May 13. 

Mr. Jackson did not argue 
that statutory regulation 
ought to be abandoned, it 
had served and still serves a 
purpose, but the self-regula 
tion has become today even 
more important than in the 
of unrestricted com- 





‘| SELF-REGULATION OF 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


petition, and if all actuaries 
and other officers were as 
intelligent and altruistic as 
a majority of them are, the 
self - regulatory processes 
could be depended upon en- 
tirely. 

Augustus De Morgan, fa- 


| dress by Julian S. Myrick of 
New York City. 
“It is the duty of every- 


| one to take a larger interest 


in public affairs,” Mr. My- 
rick asserted. He advocated 
that every underwriter pres- 
ent back reduction of muni- 
cipal, State and Federal 
government expenditures. Di- 
rect support to the cause, he 
maintained, could best be 
gained by the writing of let- 
ters to Congressmen. 


Applause from the floor 


mous both as an actuary | indicated the support of the 
and as father of the novelist,| assembly and led to the 
| William De Morgan, said, | drawing up of a resolution 
| ninety-odd years ago,“There | Which was submitted and 
is nothing in the commercial adopted during the after- 
world which approaches | "°0?- ; 
even remotely the security The resolution declared “it 


of a well-established life of- 
fice.” Actuary Jackson de- 
clared that if this was true 


nearly a century ago, it was | 


even true today in 


view 
the self-regulatory process. 


more 


is the sense of this meeting 
that one of the essential 
fundamentals toward a re- 
covery of national financiai 
health and prosperity is that 
there shall be adopted by 


of the development of | both our State and Federal 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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Mississippi Valley 





American L. & A. Takes 
$14,000,000 of Illinois 
Company’s Insurance 





Under a reinsurance con- 
tract approved by Circuit 
Judge Albert D. Nortoni of 
St. Louis, Mo., the American 
Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, headquarters, 320 
North Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo., has insured about 
$14,000,000 of the business 
of the Mississippi Valley Life 
Insurance Company of Madi- 
son, Ill., which is now being 
liquidated by the Illinois In- 
surance Department. 


The reinsurance contract 
with the American Life and 
Accident was agreed to by 
State Superintendent of In- 
surance Joseph B. Thompson 
of Missouri and William E. 
Caulfield of St. Louis, co-an- 
cillary receivers in Missouri 
for the Mississippi Valley 
Life. The Illinois receiver, 
Alvin S. Keys of Springfield, 
Ill., also assented to the deal. 

The Mississippi Valley Life 
Insurance Company’s busi- 
ness taken over by the Amer- 
ican Life and Accident was 
the industrial and ordinary 
lines of the former First Na- 
tional Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, which was 
merged with the Mississippi 
Valley Life in September, 
1981. 

As of Dec. 31, 1931, the 
Mississippi Valley Life had 
$5,319,242 of industrial or 
weekly premium insurance 
and $25,054,664 of ordinary 
insurance. All of the indus- 
trial business is included in 
the business now taken over 
as of May 14 by the Ameri- 
can Life and Accident. 

Receiver Keys is now en- 
deavoring to reinsure the 
balance of the Mississippi 
Valley’s ordinary business, 
but has encountered some 
difficulty in perfecting a fa- 
vorable deal because much of 
this business was obtained by 
the company when it rein- 
sured the People’s Life of 
Chicago and carries a heavy 
lien on the policy reserves of 
the Chicago company. Busi- 
ness reinsured for the Two 
Republics Life of Fl Paso is 
also included in the business 
remaining with the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 
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Business Reinsured | 


Missouri State Victorious 


St. Louis, Mo., May 17. 
—The Missouri Supreme 
Court today unanimously 
issued a permanent writ 
of prohibition against Cir- 
cuit Judge Robert W. Hall 
in the receivership suit 
brought against the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance 
Company by Jerome T. 
Duggan of St. Louis. The 
action of the high court 
completely sustains the 
company and protects its 
officers and directors from 
the temporary receivers 
Judge Hall attempted to 
name on March 29 last. 
The written opinion of the 
Supreme Court will be filed 
later. This decision for 
the company kills the 
principal prop to the suit 
filed against the Missouri 
State Life in Tennessee 
May 11 by Commissioner 
Reece, it is thought. 














Robert Merriman Promoted 


Robert Merriman, actuary 
of the Scranton Life Insur- 
ance company since 1920, is 
now also a_ vice-president. 
John J. McDonald, for the 
past two years assistant sec- 
retary, has been made an as- 
sistant treasurer. Both elec- 
tions were made at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors 
recently. 


Monarch Life’s Connecticut 
Operations 


Important changes in the 
Connecticut field have been 
effected by the Monarch Life 
Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Mass. The sales 
activities for the entire State 
will be under the direction of 
Charles M. Gardiner, with 
headquarters at Hartford. 
The Bridgeport office will be 
managed by Ralph A, 
Daniell, with the Monarch 
since the organization of the 
life division. Alfred Reed 
will act as general agent in 
New Haven. 


Lincoln National Life Ap- 
points Detroit Agency 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., announces the 
appointment of a third rep- 
resentative in Detroit, The 
Fishman General Agency of 
that city. Offices of the or- 
ganization will be in the Fox 
Theatre Building, Woodward 
and Columbia Avenues, De- 
troit, Mich. 








NEW YORK LIFE’S 


RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


“Great Personalities 
of American History” 


May 24: A radio play or drama of 
episodes in the life of GEN- 
ERAL ROBERT E. LEE, 


Virginian patriot and the 


military genius of the South 


in the war between the States. 


A great soldier and a great 


gentleman, General Lee has 


taken a high place in the 


list of heroes of American 


history. 


The agents of all companies are in- 
vited to tune in on our programs 
every Tuesday evening on 
any of the following 
stations: 


9:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


“ “ ry 


8:30 P.M. Eastern Standard 


“ “ 


o oo 


Time 


oo 
“ 


oy 


7:30 P.M. Central Standard Time 


o “ os 


o + oe 


.New York. ..( WJZ) 


Springfield.( WBZA) 
Pittsburgh .(KDKA) 


Baltimore. . (WBAL) 
Rochester . (WHAM) 
Cleveland .(WGAR) 


. Leuls.. .(KWK) 


Cedar Rapids. (KWCR) 
“Omaha-Co 


aneil Bluffs. (KOIL) 
Kansas City( WREN) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
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j.$. Thompson Chosen 


President by Actuaries 





Mutual Benefit Vice-Presi- 
dent Heads Actuarial 
Society of America 





J. S. Thompson, vice-pres- 
jdent and mathematician of 
the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of New- 
ark, was elected president of 
the Actuarial Society of 
America at the annual meet- 
ing held last Thursday and 
Friday at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Other officers chosen for the 
coming year are: Vice- 
presidents J. G. Parker, ac- 
tuary, Imperial Life Assur- 
ance of Toronto, and R. D. 
Murphy, vice-president, 
Equitable Life 
Society; secretary, J. 
MacLean, assistant actuary, 
Mutual Life of New York; 





Assurance | 
B. | 


treasurer, E. W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary, 
Provident Mutual Life of | 


Philadelphia; and editor of | 


Transactions, J. M. Laird, 
Vice-president, Connecticut 
General Life of Hartford. 
In addition, four members 
were elected to the council. 
They are: M. A. Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual; 


W. A. P. Wood, assistant 
general manager and ac- 
tuary, Canada Life Assur- 


ance of Toronto; E. E. Cam- 
mack, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, Aetna Life, and Henry 
H. Jackson, actuary, 
tional Life of Vermont. H. 
S. Beers, assistant actuary 
of the Aetna Life, was 
elected to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. Parker. 





Manhattan Reinsures 
Guaranty Life 


With the approval of 
the Superintendent of In- 
Surance of the State of 
New York, The Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is reinsuring all of 
the policies of the Guar- 
anty Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. The 
transaction between the 
Manhattan and Guaranty 
affects only the insurance 
in force. 

It is not known what 
Plans the Guaranty Life 
has for the future. It is 
Probable that a definite 
decision will be withheld 
until the general business 
outlook becomes clearer. 


a 





Na- | 








J. S. Thompson 








M. Flegenheimer Named 


Monroe Flegenheimer of | 
New York City has been ap- 
for 
the Security Mutual Life of | 


pointed general agent 


Binghamton. 





Life Insurance Pocket 
Index Now Available 





Conditions of the Times 
Make Publication More 
Valuable Than Ever Before 





The sixty-fourth annual 
edition of The Life Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index 
for 1932 has been issued by 
The Spectator Company. 

This year this publication 


|is of tremendous importance 


to the life insurance frater- 
nity. Not in many years 
has the general public been 
so interested in financiai 
matters as in 1932. Invest- 
ment of the smallest amount 
of money is made only after 
due consideration has been 
given to financial stability. 
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During the past three years, 
the investment worth of life 
insurance has become widely 
recognized. Life insurance 
companies have maintained 
their unexcelled financial 
position far better than have 


companies in every other 
fiduciary institution. This 
important point is readily 


recognized by a perusal of 
the Life Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index. It 
should be held a matter of 
duty by the life insurance 
agents, as well as one of ser- 
vice to instill into the public 
mind the solid soundness of 
the life insurance business. 
The Life Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index is ad- 
mirably adapted to the 
spreading of this gospel as 
it will show that over three 
hundred life companies are 
worthy of confidence, 
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and 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Companp of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 





TELL YOUNG FATHERS 


There are two emphatic reasons why the life 
insurance salesman should interest himself in 
the father of a new-born child. 


He will find a prospect who is en- 
thusiastic and ready to listen. 


He will be creating the basis of an 
association which, through the 
years, will probably prove ad- | 
vantageous to all interested. 
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PROVIDENT TOOLS (NO. 16) 





Visual Sales Talks 


The day is past when life insurance men are 
sent out to get business equipped only with a 
rate book and some application blanks. In addi- 
tion to the junior and senior training courses, 
Provident representatives have at their disposal 
a new series of visual sales talks that are geared 
to the times in which we live. Here is another 
tool that means extra commissions for ambitious 
Provident men! 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


‘Founded 1865 

















































Increased 50% 


That is the record of this Company 
during the depression—a gain of 
$41,000,000 in 1930 and 1931 

reflects the conditions of busi- 
ness with our agents. 


There’s A Reason 


Write Chas. E. Ward, Vice- 
President in Charge of 
Agencies. 
General Agents wanted 
in Georgia, Florida 
Eastern 
Kentucky. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO 


HOME OFFICE ROANOKE. VA 



































A Strong, Permanent, 
Conservative Old 
Line Company 


Has Valuable Territory Open in 


Tennessee 


Michigan 





Ohio North Carolina 
Maryland South Carolina 
West Virginia Georgia 
Virginia Mississippi 
Kentucky 


CONTRACT — Liberal Commissions, Bonus, Expense 


Allowance, and long term Renewals. 


A Money-Making Opportunity 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











————————— 





Dominant in the West 




















Home Office 
| CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 












COMPANY in an expanding mood, 
with a splendid background of 
achievement, and the largest guaranteed 
Missouri 


cost company west of the 


River. It keeps a step ahead in extend- 
ing modernized life insurance service. 
Family Income, Retirement Annuity, 
Business Protection and Juvenile Con- 
tracts, in addition to all standard forms. 


Non-medical written. 





Liberal contracts and that better 
Home Office service for agents. 


Insurance in force over $265,000,000 
Admitted Assets over $43,000,000 








California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office: 


-_—- 





Sacramente 
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Hard Times Challenged by New York State 
Life Underwriters 


(Concluded from page 15) 


governments a program of 
strict economy.” 

“The application of new 
and burdensome taxation on 
American business at this 
time,” the resolution warned, 
“should be considered with 
the greatest care.” 

The association pledged 


itself to more active interest | 


in community affairs. Copies 
of the resolution were for- 
warded to President Hoover, 
Governor Roosevelt of New 
York State, and the chair- 
ment of the finance commit- 
tees of Congress. 

Lloyd Patterson and Al- 
bert Hirst, both of New 
York City, likewise spoke on 
the morning program. Con- 
cluding the morning session 
was an address by Vash 
Young of New York, cele- 
brated as the author of “A 
Fortune to Share,” who 
chose the title of his book 
as the subject for an in- 
spirational talk. 

“The Steps in the Sale” 
were discussed in the open- 
ing afternoon address by 
John L. Wood of Dayton, 


Ohio, director-in-ehief of the | 


sales and education promo- 
tion of the National Cash 
Register Company. 

Clay W. Hamlin of Buf- 


falo, who holds a record of | 


$11,000,000 worth of life in- 
surance in one year, spoke 
on “My Best Selling Idea,” 
and “Prospecting” was dis- 


cussed by Theodore M.| 


Riehle of New York City, 
vice-president of the na- 
tional association. 

Other speakers and topics 


during the afternoon were: | 
Ernest B. Houghton of | 


Rochester who spoke on 
“Thoughts That Hit Home”; 
Leon Gilbert Simon of New 
York City who discussed 
“The Value of Discontent”; 
William L. Boyce of Syra- 
cuse who spoke on “Getting 
Resold on Our Business”; 
Clancy D. Connell of New 
York City who spoke on 
“1932 Salesmanship”; and 
Ralph G. Engelsman of New 


York City who discussed | 
“Simple Prospecting Ideas.” | 


The sales congress wa3 


held at the Statler Hotel | 
and concluded at 4.30 p. m. | 


Reports of committees and 


business discussion occupied | 


the attention of fifty dele- 
gates to the meeting of the 
State association on Thurs- 
day, May 12. All officers of 


the State group were re-| 
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| elected. They are: George 

A. Kederich of New York 
City, president; Frank H. 
Wenner of Utica, vice-presi- 
| dent, and John G. Wintsch of 
Syracuse, secretary - treas- 
urer, 

Members of the State 
sales congress committee 
were: Sidney Wertimer of 
| Buffalo, chairman; Elmer L 
Beesley of Syracuse, Henry 
F. Condict of Schenectady, 
Edwin A. Murphy of Roch- 
ester, and P. T. Quilter of 
Binghamton. 

The Buffalo sales congress 
committee consisted of: 
Maurice S. Tabor, chair- 
man; Warren B. Smith, fi- 
nances; W. Merle Smith and 


Speaks at Buffalo 








Julian Myrick 


luncheon; Philip Cohen, pro- 
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Life Production Drops 
(Concluded from page 15) 


these companies was $3,489,- 
561,000 this year against 
$3,853,139,000 last year—a 
decrease of 9.4 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,305,984,000 
against $2,605,389,000 — a 
decrease of 11.5 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amount- 
ed to $926,077,000 against 
$904,812,000—an increase of 
2.4 per cent. Group insur- 
ance amounted to $257,500,- 
000 against $342,938,000—a 
decrease of 24.9 per cent. 








Jr., publicity; Robert A. 
Scott, registration; James 
A. Whitmore, speakers; Ed- 
ward A. Dunlap, ex-officio, 


|} and James P. Smyth, secre- 


tary. 








People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


The Formula of Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


It has many practices to broaden 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 


It writes An- 
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e NOW READY e 


Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 
1932 Edition 


Reporting in detail the Financial Standing and Results of Operation 
of Over 350 Leading Legal Reserve American and Canadian Life 


Insurance Companies, for five years ending January 1, 1932 


PRICES: 
Manila Cover, 75 Cents In Flexible Pocket Book, $1.25 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


for progressive agents... 











Bermuda in August 


Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 


A Convention trip to Bermuda this August Efficiency Und iting 


is the reward offered for outstanding produc- by Walter Cluf by Walter Cluf 


Se ee as In ae boom. 2 ——e 
: the st mners text to = nderwriting 
tion before August first. available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous 5 1 ways of at- of physical appearance 
tracting th prospect's and mental attitude. This 
attention and Neguiling book is not only highly 
- = , methods of approach are inspirational to th the 
General Agents find our Convention trips outlined, followed by new and the experienced 
many Le = 9 costes salesman but Pe ord 
. *3.3: ° - suggestions. ng ade- many new and effective 
of great help in building new organization. quate coverage is stressed sales methods. One Gen- T 
with definite examples to eral Agent says it is ‘‘the a | 
show how the esman best sales book for both B 
may lead the prospect to new and old men I have ‘ 
discover the extent of his read in my 26 years in the sur 
own needs. business." offic 


We have a few General Agency openings in Price $1.00 Price $1.00 day 
; Gl 

the Middle West. Can you qualify? 33 conien, No HH ‘casas, S20 nse 
vill 
cei 
the 




















C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
Philadelphia Life Insurance | [75.0 opis st oLazedonsy Price $1.00 
Degree examination. 12 copies, $10. 
Company 








ORDER TODAY FROM 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET THE INSURANCE FIELD 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Supreme Court 
Gets Missouri Case 


Supt. Thompson Backs 
Mo. State Life’s Protest 
Against Temporary 


Receivership 


Following three solid hours 
of arguments on May 14 the 
Missouri Supreme Court at 
Jefferson City, Mo., took 
under advisement the appli- 
cation of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company for 
a permanent rule in prohibi- 
tion against Circuit Judge 
Robert W. Hall of St. Louis 
and the two temporary re- 
ceivers for the company he 
appointed March 29 on a sur- 





prise application filed by 
Jerome T. Duggan of St 
Louis, owner of five shares 


of Missouri State Life stock. | 
The company has 500,000 | 
shares of stcck outstanding. 
Because of the importanc: | 
of the case and the far reach- 
ing legal issues involved 
therein the justices of the 
Supreme Court refrained 
from issuing an immediate 
decision from the bench. The 
delay will enable them to| 
prepare a written opinion 
that will chart the course 
for courts of equity in all 
similar litigation. The fact | 
that the company is protected 
by the temporary writ issued 
on March 29 from interfer- | 
ence by Judge Hall’s re-| 
ceivers removed the necessity | 
for the high court handing 
down a quick decision. Those 
in a position to know the rea! 
facts concerning the financial 
position of the Missouri State 
Life are certain there is ab- | 
solutely no cause for any 
court to issue a receivership | 
order against the company. 
This is clearly indicated by 
a letter sent by Col. Joseph | 
B. Thompson, Missouri In- 
surance Commissioner, to the 
officer of a Missouri bank the 
day that the St. Louis, Mo.., | 
Globe-Democrat carried a | 
news dispatch from Nash- | 
ville, Tenn., telling of the re- | 
ceivership suit filed against | 
the company in that city by | 
Insurance Commissioner | 
| 


Reece of Tennessee. 
Col. Thompson’s letter fol- | 
lows: 
“I have your letter of May 
ll, prompted by the article 
in the Globe-Democrat with | 
reference to the action of the 
Insurance Commissioner in 
the State of Tennessee | 
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| general agents 


State 
Life Insurance Company. 
“The real reason behind 


against the Missouri 


this action is not clear. The 
affairs of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company 
were most thoroughly inves- 
tigated early this year by 
the Insurance Departments 
of Michigan, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, Texas, Min- 
nesota and Wyoming upon 
invitation and in co-operation 
with the Missouri Depart- 
ment. The best life insurance 
examiners in the country 
were used on this assign- 
ment and the ablest Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the 
country were called into con- 
ference. They made some 
specific recommendations to 
the Board of Directors and 
those recommendations were 
adopted by the Board and 
are now in effect. 





“The ablest examiners and | 


commissioners of the country | 


are convinced that the policy- 
holders of the Missouri State 
Life are thoroughly protected 


and have no reason to be 
alarmed. 
“T cannot imagine any 


process by which the action 
stated in Tennessee could be 


| successful, but if that action 


should be maintained, it could 
not jeopardize the safety of 
policyholders. You will be 
thoroughly justified in reas- 
suring any policyholders who 
may come to you for advice 
in regard to this matter.” 

Regarding the receivership 
action instituted in Tennes- 
see by Commissioner Reece, 
President William T. Nardin 
says, in a recent letter to the 
and branch 
office managers. 


“While no corporation or 
individual seems to be secure 
from malicious attack these 
days, nevertheless, when I 
talked to you at our meeting 
in St. Louis two weeks ago I 
had hoped that after the 
three receivership petitions 
had been disposed of, the 


| Company and you men in the 


field would never again be 
embarrassed with this kind 


| of publicity. 














PROGRESSIVENESS 

















SPECIAL FORMS 
TO MEET PRESENT 
DEMANDS 
10-YEAR Modified Whole Life 
20-YEAR Modified Whole Life 
WHOLE LIFE SPECIAL 
20 PAY LIFE SPECIAL 
and others— 
A Policy for Every Man, 
Woman and Child 
Ages 0-60 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 
Director of Agencies 


JOHN M. HULL, 
President 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 





452 Delaware Avenue Baffalo, N. Y. 





“The suit brought by the| there is no warrant or au- 
Tennessee Commissioner is | thority in law for the Com- 
unwarranted in law and in| missioner to bring such an 
fact, our General Attorney, | action in his own name, in 
Mr. Allen May, has just/| the name of the State, or on 
given me the following opin- | behalf of any policyholder or 
ion regarding our Tennessee | creditor of Tennessee, be- 
situation, which is reassur- | cause there is no policyholder 
ing: ‘I have just returned | or creditor in Tennessee or 
from Tennessee where I have | anywhere else who has estab- 
been in extended conference | lished demand against this 
with competent Tennessee | company that has not been 
lawyers in the matter of | taken care of. 
Commissioner Reece’s action “We expect by proper 
in the Tennessee courts. steps to remove this action 

““In addition to the fact, into the United States courts 
as you and I so —_ know, | and there file the proper mo- 
mw a ee pone Mes 4 tion to have it dismissed, 
aya oes oe which motion, under the law, 


vise you that it is the opin- | . : 
ion of Tennessee counsel, in | Should, and we believe will, 


which I fully concur, that! be sustained.” 

















Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 








General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 














Life Insurance 
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New YorK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 








A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE - AUTOMOBILE -WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 




















SHIELD POLICIES 


| 
Ordinary Life Insurance | 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 





NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 


NSURANCE 
ee a 


HIELOS Total claims paid 32 years ending 
oo December 31, 1931, $84,293,715.46 











C. A. CRAIC, Cheirman of the Board *. 8. WILLS, Pres 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 





$$$, 
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General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir. 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 











Health Automobile Accident 


——__] 


Life Accident 




















Use and Occupancy Insurance Simplified 
By HOWARD CAMPBELL 


Read this remarkably clear and concise explanation of ¢ 
most important type of insurance coverage that is far too 
little understood by the agent and which should be much 
more widely written than ts at present the case. 


Price per copy $1.00 

| THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
| 243 W. 39th St., New York 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


— —— 





Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 

















18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 











NASHVILLE - 











BALTIMORE 




















NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE— 








SURETY and CASUALTY 








COMPANY 





Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 





Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal 
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THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 
“Three Great Hazards” « new leaflet written by Ernest Gray is just whet 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it ts 6 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. © 
is caleulated to create « thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call 








PRICES 
50 Copies....... $2.50 500 Copies....... $18. 
100 Copies.......$4.50 1000 Copies....... $30. 
10,000 Copies....... $225. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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Control of Chicago 





Pacific States Life Replaces | 


Entire Official Staff of 
Whitmer Company 





Cuicaco.—A. L. Whitmer, 
for many years chairman of 
the board and directing head 
of the Chicago National 


Life, and all of his associ- | 


ates in the company, have 
resigned and have been suc- 
ceeded by individuals allied 
with the Pacific States Life. 
This action took place this 
week when the Pacific States 
asserted the absolute stock 
control that it has over the 
Chicago National. 

An entirely new board of 
directors has been elected 
and several of the new offi- 
cers have been appointed. 

Frank S. Heilemann is 
president; James M. Crume 
first vice-president; R. O. 
Longnecker, second  vice- 
president; A. A. Simpson, 
secretary, and George H. 
Braasch is assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Heilemann for- 
merly was president of the 
Great American Casualty of 
Chicago and since its acqui- 
sition by the Pacific States 
has been the latter com- 
pany’s resident vice-presi- 


dent in charge of eastern | 


affairs. 

The Chicago National 
change presages its early re- 
insurance by the Pacific 
States. The company now is 
being examined and the deal 
will depend upon the find- 
ings. 

In addition, E. R. Elliott, 








Mississippi Underwriters 
Elect 
JACKSON, Miss., May 16.— 


Vernon Holleman was elect- 


ed president of the Missis- 


sippi Association of Life | 


Underwriters at the month- 
ly luncheon recently. He 
succeeds E. H. Hix, presi- 
dent for the past two years. 
Resolutions expressing appre- 
ciation of the work of 
the retiring president were 
adopted. 

Other officers elected 
were: H. M. Faser, first 
vice-president; Bob Gandy 
second vice-president; Carle 
ton Stevens, secretary and 
treasurer; E. H. Hix, Jack 
Reeves, T. B. Abernathy, E 
Golden, Rex B. Magee and 


E. M. Barber, executive | 


committeemen. 
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National Life Asserted 














The lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 








attorney for the Pacific 


States, has announced that 
the contract between 
Chicago National and 
United States General Agen- 
Corporation has been 
eancelled. This company, 
which was headed by 
Whitmer and associates, 
held the exclusive selling 
rights of the Chicago 
tional’s insurance. 


The Pacific States 


been acquiring Chicago Na- 
tional stock on a share 
share basis. 

















Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield 
Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 

















The 
NwNL TRADITION 


of SECURITY 





Recognizing that its obligations must be 
met with the certainty of the sunrise, 
Northwestern National’s chief aim has al- 
ways been to provide absolute security for 
its policyholders. Never has this been lost 
sight of, nor has anything ever been per- 
mitted to assume greater importance. 


Strict adherence to sound underwriting, 
investment, and sales practices and to con- 
servative general business principles has en- 
abled NwNL always to maintain its position 
of impregnable stability, through good years 
and lean. The fact that NwNL closed 1931 
with no bond, in its long list of bond hold- 
ings, in default as to principal or interest, 
is typical of the results attained by its care- 
ful, experienced management in every de- 
partment of the business. 


NwNL tradition, placing security above all 
other considerations, and the continuity of 
the management which has carried on and 
perfected this tradition, give definite assur- 
ance that regardless of times and conditions, 
NwNL will never compromise security. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O J ARNOLD. pacswext 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 











Life Insurance 











S mone. / 
By Marge, ad lip 


T the time THE SPECTATOR office was | 
was | 


down on William Street it 
a comparatively short walk to the Bat- 


tery, where I wandered now and then | 
at noontime and looked on the ocean | 


and regretted that France was so far 
away that even young Johnny Weis- 
muller would hesitate about trying to 
swim it. But, frequently, such gloomy 
meditations would be interrupted when 
some other person seated on the same 
bench, who, evidently, even in those 
days of prosperity had no job, would 
start a conversation, sometimes regard- 
ing insurance. 
>= = 7 

UT now I see little of the Battery 

and there are no benches to rest on 
in the vicinity of Thirty-ninth Street. 
However, I am not entirely cut off from 
such chance encounters. Last Sunday 
evening I decided to go to church. I 
selected a fairly new and very beauti- 
ful structure in which I had never been. 
When I arrived the place was dark, so 
I decided to walk home. A tall gentle- 
man stopped me. 


> * . 


AN you give me a cigarette” he 


said. 


him a cigarette. Then, as I started on, 
he stopped me again. “And may I ask 
you,” he said, “what month you were 


born in?” “I was born in September,” 
I answered. “What part of Septem- | 
ber?” he continued. Surprised, but | 


seeing no reason to conceal that famous 
date, I replied, “September 8.” 


. sd * 


ON’T get sore at me,” he said, 
“but you will never be happy. 
September children never are. Now, 


might have been lucky and happy, or 
if you had been born in May. But Sep- 
tember children can never be happy.” 
I resented this. “How do you know?” 
I asked. 


. - * 








| of the bar and a civil engineer. 


I said I had temporarily | 
given up smoking and so could not give | 


if you had been born in August you | 





VER since I was young,” he said, | 

“TI have studied people and I know. 
I knew you were born in September 
when I saw you.” “How?” I said. 
“Because your face looked sad,” he 
said. I said the word that “Ballyhoo” 
has made famous. “Now you’re sore,” 
he said. “Well, so long. Sorry you 
had to get sore.” I watched him walk | 
away. Sore? Absurd. 
anyone get sore at the ravings of an 
idiot? 








Fire Insurance 


| the broke 
| Hare 
golfter 
j hobby 


also interested in politics, 


active interest in politics, 





oe K. Payne, 


president of the Philadelphia Insur- 
ance Agents Association and one of 
the men responsible for bringing the 
national convention next September 
to Philadelphia, in addition to being 
a member of the firm of the agency 
of Hare and Chase, is also a member 
He is 
a graduate of three universities, hav- 
ing received his engineering degree 
at the University of Tennessee, his 
B.A. degree at Marietta College, 
Ohio, and is also a graduate of the 





John K. Payne 
Yale Law School. Mr. Payne has 
been in the insurance business for 
thirty years, starting his career as a 
rate engineer with the Philadelphia 


Af- 


he engaged in 


Fire Underwriters’ Association. 
ter leaving the Board, 
rage business until he 
Chase. He is an ardent 
outside of golf, his 
guitar. He is 
although 
He is ward 


joined 
and 

and, 
is playing the 
not a 


h 1S 


politician. 


How could wt committeeman and he feels that if the 
better class of citizens would take an 


that graft 





and corruption would soon be elim- 
inated. 

His participation in politics came 
in a rather peculiar way. He is a 
native of eastern Tennessee, which is 
Republican. His father and his fam- 
ily fought in the Union Army during 
the Civil War. Therefore, when he 
came to Philadelphia, he voted the 
Republican ticket. He was single 
then and his roommate was an En- 
glishman named Hicks. The polling 
place was in a drug store. 

The first time Jack Payne voted, 
a huge negro arrived to vote as he 
was leaving and proceeded to give 
the name of his roommate. Payne 
was astonished, expressed his amaze- 
ment at having the chap for a room- 
mate and informed him that not only 
was he not Hicks but that he would 
not vote. The negro did not vote. 
The druggist then suggested to Payne 
that at the next election both of them 
run for committeemen. They were 
both elected, but the committee re- 
fused to seat them. Since then Jack 
Payne has always run and has always 
been elected. 


* x . 


N. insurance agent 
can afford to remain out of the ranks 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, according to W. B. 
Calhoun, president of the N. A. IL. A., 
who was the principal speaker at the 
mid-year meeting of the Wisconsin 
Association of Insurance Agents last 
week. He emphasized the good that 
would accrue to the individual who 
is a member of the Association. 


« * « 


Athur N. Collins, 


vice-president of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Hartford, has 
a member of the board 
National Fire In- 


been elected 
of directors of the 
surance Co. of that city, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of ex- 
Governor Holcomb of Connecticut. 
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MARIN E—T RANSPORTATION—ALLIED LINES 


Cleveland Insurance | 


Men Get Together | 





Organizations Meet and 


. | 
Discuss Unemployment | 
Insurance 





CLEVELAND, May 17.—The 
Insurance Board of Cleve- 
land was joined at its regular 
monthly meeting by the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Cleveland and the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters 
Association, this being the 
first time such a group meet- 


ing has been held. The 
speaker was George B. 
Chandler, secretary of the 


Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
on “Unemployment Insur- 
ance.” Mr. Chandler is well 
known among insurance men, 
having spent twenty years of 
his life in Connecticut as sec- 
retary of the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce and 
as insurance commissioner of 
that state. The Cleveland 
Board, which is a member of 
the Ohio Chamber, limits its 
jurisdiction to fire business, 
but it is closely watching 
governmental activity in in- 
surance matters, especially 
because of the Ohio monopo- 
listic Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Three committees are now 
studying this subject in Ohio, 
one having been appointed by 
the Governor, one by the 
Ohio Chamber, and one by 
the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. An analysis of 
the personnel of these groups 
discloses religious and educa- 
tional men on the first men- 
tioned; business men (in- 
cluding life insurance) on 
the second; and representa- 
tives of both the “humani- 
tarian” and the “practical” 
elements on the third. 

Mr. Chandler criticized the 
use of the word “insurance” 
in this connection, saying 
there is no practical way of 
accomplishing the three re- 
quirements of insurance, (1) 
a predictable probability, (2) 





Justin Peters Nominated 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 18. 
—Justin Peters, of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
was nominated to succeed 
Charles W. Gold, president 
of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Co. of Greensboro, N. C., 
as chairman of the insur- 
ance department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce at the meeting of 
the National Councillors 
in San Francisco yester- 


day. The balloting fol- 
lowed the awarding of 
plaques to the winning 


cities in the inter-chamber 
fire waste and health con- 
tests. 





| 
| 
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| 
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Follett L. Greeno Heads 
N. Y. State Federation 





Report of Executive Secretary, L. L. Saunders, Char- 
acterizes Past Year as a Most Unusual One in the 
History of the Organization 





OLLETT L. GREENO, 


of Rochester, was 


elected president of the Insurance Federation 
of the State of New York at the annual meeting 
held last Saturday at Albany, N. Y. Mr. Greeno 


of the New York State Asso- 


ciation of Local Agents and | 


a past president of the Roch- 
ester Board of Underwriters. 


' succeeds Milton H. Steele, retired. He is a director 








| During his administration as 
‘ resident of the Rochester 
catastrophe, ana (3) proof of | Board 140 new members were 
the actual happening of the added and the plan of broad- 
precise contingency insured | casting was inaugurated. He 
against; and he several times | ona born in Springfield . Mo 
emphasized his position that | 1, family later moving to 
“what starts as a contribu- | ieee (is ie come oe 
tion to a reserve fund ulti- | “ws i 








avoidance of simultaneous 
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mately becomes a dole by gen- 


| 


Rochester as a young man in 
1910 to enter the insurance 


. ” 
> S ) } ; ‘ 
eral taxation,” in support of | } ines. 


which he cited the experi- 
ences of both Germany and 
England. 

In a conversation before 
the meeting he expressed a 
general opinion, very similar 
to that advanced editorially 
in THE SPECTATOR two weeks 
ago, that it is probable we 
will have some legislation of 
this sort in some parts of 
the country, and that it will 


not be possible for insurance | 


| 





interests to undertake the ex- | 


periment, the part of this 
business being, rather, to ex- 
ert a steadying hand in an 


effort to prevent political ob- | 


servance of a popular clamor 
from carrying us too far be- 
yond the limits of our know!l- 
edge. 

A recent compilation of 
fire losses by insurance ad- 
justers shows that for the 
first four months of this 
year the losses for the entire 
State of New Jersey were 
$3,343,000 as against $3,433,- 
000 for the same period last 
year. 





officers elected at 
meeting were: 
Vice-presidents, Frank P. 
Tucker, Albany; Frank L. 
Gardner, Poughkeepsie; Jo- 
seph G. Norton, Watertown; 
A. Clarence Hegeman, New 
York City; executive secre- 
tary, Leonard L. Saunders, 
Albany; treasurer, Alex- 
ander J. Young, Albany; 
assistant secretary, Ida M. 
Hoyt, Albany. 

The following are _ the 
members of the executive 
committee: L. A. Wallace, 
chairman, John S. Turn, 
vice-chairmar, Thomas J. 
Grahame, Floyd N. Dull, 
James R. Garrett, and Frank 
J. O'Neill, all of New York 


Others 
the annual 


City; H. H. Wadsworth, 
Syracuse; Theodore L. 
Rogers, Little Falls; John 


McGinley, New York City; 
Lawrence D. Bates, Albany; 


Wellington Potter, Roch- 
ester; Milton H. Steele, 
Binghamton; Frederic G. 


Noxsel, Buffalo; Bertram E. 
Gendar, Brooklyn; C. Robert 
Rikel, Brooklyn; Herbert E. 





Maxson, New York City: 
Arthur Arnow, Brooklyn. 
Leonard L. Saunders, ex- 
ecutive secretary, read his 
report, reviewing the many 
events which had made the 
year an unusual one in the 
history of the Federation. 
He said there had never been 
quite the demand for State 
in business as had been the 
experience of the last legis- 
lature and that insurance, as 
usual, had been the principal 
subject of attack. He said 
that so many economic situa- 
tions have brought out many 
conditions debatable to both 
the insured and insurer and, 
of course, each time the State 
steps in and offers its good 
advice and usually proposes 
legislation to correct it, but 
the trouble is that such leg- 
islation is apt entirely to 
eliminate the insurer. 
Among the topics his re- 
port dealt with at length 
were the State funds, com- 
pulsory automobile insur- 
ance, automobile club insur- 
ance, unemployment insur- 
ance, cooperating agencies, 
coordinating agencies. Refer- 
ring to the canvass made for 
new members during the past 
year he said that the results 
were encouraging and he 
stated that he believed that 
the Federation members 
were closer together and bet- 
ter organized than ever be- 
fore. He told the members 
that they should pay their 
dues and appreciate what the 
Federation is doing. 
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PERSONAL BELONGINGS 


HEN you hear of someone 
W: your community planning 

to take a trip, the thought 
naturally comes to mind that he 
should be protected with a Personal 
Effects policy in the Franklin. But 
this kind of policy is not designed 
solely for the protection of baggage. 
It may be secured on an annual basis 
to include wearing apparel wherever 
it may be outside the permanent resi- 
dence of the assured, also clothes sent 
to the laundry or personal belongings 
left at the golf club. {% Now. is a 
good time to push this popular cover: 





The FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of PHILADELPHIA 


421 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


New York Detroit Montreal Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Indianapolis Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Cleveland San Francisco Vancouver 
Pittsburgh London Duluth 























GUARDIAN 


IS CO-OPERATING 


in the nation-wide drive to reduce 
the number of automobile accidents. 


AN APPALLING TOTAL 


34,400 Killed 
997,600 Injured 
in 860,000 Accidents 


WARN YOUR ASSUREDS! 


Automobile Insurance rates in the future will depend 
on this year’s record. 
Warn them to drive carefully—watch signals—obey laws. 

Automobiles Are Bigger and Faster! 

Roads Are Improved! 
Traffic Congestion Is Greater! 
More Closed Automobiles in Use! 
Driving Milenge Increasing! 
Use of Cars by Families Increasing! 


oad 


oe 
GUARDIANYICASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Owen B. Augspurger, President 
Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write us regarding agencies open in several good 
New York State points. 
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New Rulings on 
Qualification Law 








} 
illinois Insurance Dept. | 


Announces Changes . | 





CuHicaGo, May 17.—Five | 
additional rulings affecting 
the enforcement of the! 


agents’ and brokers’ licens- | 
ing laws have been issued by 
the Illinois insurance depart- | 
ment. Simultaneously the | 
department has rescinded its | 
Ruling No. 7, that relating | 
to postoffice employees. 

The new rulings, briefly, | 
provide : 

No. 9. Licenses as agents 
shall be issued to national 
banks in town of less than 
5000 inhabitants because the 
national banking act gives 
these banks authority to act 
as insurance agents. 

No. 10. An employee of an 
agent or broker may be 
licensed as an agent or 
broker in his own name pro- 
viding he is not licensed as 
a solicitor. 

No. 11. Rebating of com- | 
missions is declared to be | 
contrary to public policy and 
in violation of the agents’ 
and brokers’ laws. 

No. 12. In the absence of a 
statute which requires the | 
licensing of a resident of IIli- | 
nois as an insurance broker 
in a foreign State, a resident | 
of such foreign State may be | 
licensed as an _ insurance | 
broker upon proper applica- 
tion and qualification. 

No. 13. All officers, di- | 
rectors or stockholders of 
agency corporations or mem- 
bers of a partnership who 
solicit insurance and receive 
commission thereon must be 
designated in the application. 
There must be two resident 
officers or directors of corpo- 
rations and two resident 
members of a_ partnership 
where such firms have non- 
resident officers, directors or 
partners. Non-resident of- 
ficers, directors or partners 
who solicit Illinois business 
must be licensed as non-resi- 
dent brokers, but shall not 
have authority to sign poli- 
cles for the corporation or 
partnership. 

The ruling rescinded was 
to the effect that where a 
government employee applied 
for a license a letter from 
his superor officer must be on 
file stating that it was in 
order for the application to 
be made. 


| 
| 
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Shamokin Local Agents 
Organize 


A new local branch of the 
Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents has been 
organized at Shamokin, Pa. 
The officers are: 

President, Norman W. 
Henninger; vice-president, 
Con. Graeber; secretary, T. 
B. Martin; treasurer, John 
Anderson. 

For some time the mem- 
bership of the Pennsylvania 
Association in this general 
locality has been limited, but 
considerable interest was 
stimulated by a regional 
meeting held during Febru- 
ary, in Sunbury, a point not 
far from Shamokin, and this 


| new Shamokin board is a di- 


rect result. The new board 
will cooperate with the State 
and National Associations. 





Death of A. C. Wallace 


CHICAGO, May 
ral services for A. G. 


18.—Fune- 
Wal- 


lace, for many years Illinois | 


state agent of the New 


| Hampshire Fire, will be held 


in Chicago today. Mr. Wal- 
lace died Sunday morning at 
his home in Chicago conclud- 
ing a long illness. He was 
45 years old. Mr. Wallace 
was a past president of the 
old Illinois State Board of 
Fire Underwriters and was 
active in Blue Goose circles. 


Prior to his New Hampshire | 


was 


state agent of the North 


Illinois | 


British and Mercantile, and | 
previously was in the Mis- | 


souri state field for the 
Queen Insurance. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, his 


mother and some brothers. 





| The Federal Union Ins. Co. 


President Harold Warner, 
of the Federal Union Insur- 
ance Company, who is also 
United States fire manager 
for the Royal-Liverpool 


Groups, states that the funds | 


of the Federal Union have 
been augmented by $500,000, 
thus increasing its assets to 
nearly $3,000,000 and pro- 
viding a surplus to policy- 


holders in excess of $1,600,- | 
000, based on market values | 


as of Dec. 31 last. This ad- 
ditional sum paid into sur- 
plus by the home office of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, 
which acquired the Federal 
Union a number of years ago, 
again demonstrates the fact 
that the parent company is 
determined to see that 
subsidiaries are at all times 
kept in a position of unques- 
tionable financial strength. 


its | 


Annual Convention of Texas 
Agents 


DALLAS, TEX., May 17.— 
The Texas Association of 
Insurance Agents is set for 
its annual convention to be 
held at Amarillo, on June 9 
and 10. From reports it ap- 
pears the “depression” will 
not affect the attendance 
this year. The agents are 
laying plans to be in the 
“panhandle” because there 
are some very important 


matters to be taken up— | 


among them the operation of 
the agents’ license law and 
the loop holes which have 
been found in it. Railroads 
are making special rates to 
the convention. 


Death of Thomas M. Gardiner 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 15.— 
Thomas M. Gardiner, for 
fifty years with the Fire- 
mans Fund and since 1906 
treasurer of the group, died 
May 7 at his home in Oak- 
land, Cal. Mr. Gardiner was 
72 years of age and suc- 
cumbed from an attack of 
pneumonia. 


27 








| 


Vacant Buildings Burn in 
Houston 


DALLAS, TEX., May 16. 
—Vacant buildings are 
burning in Houston, Tex., 
a report of the fire 
marshal says. More 
than eighty these 
buildings went up in 
smoke during the first 
four months of the year. 
The total fire losses for 
the city in that time ap- 
|| proximate $650,000. The 
fire marshal made his re- 
ports in connection with 
the warning from the 
State fire insurance com- 
missioner that fires in 
vacant dwellings have 
reached such proportions 
that drastic action must 
be taken to stop them. 


of 

















Fire Losses in Canada 


Losses for the month of 
April, 1932, were estimated 
by the Monetary Times at 
$2,648,815, as compared with 
$3,280,950 for the preceding 
| month, and with $3,602,300 
| for April of last year. 
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of your clients in a sound, 


dependable company. 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
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ACTUARIES 







GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
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JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











WooDWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 
Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 
90 John St. New York 




























ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 


Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 
















T. J. MCCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 
Celcord Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I1.A. 
Censulting Actuary 


LIFK INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Trepical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 










2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


























FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
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Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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Author “A System and Accounting for « Life 
Insurance Company”’ 


Attention te 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions. 


228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 











ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg.. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Reduce Your 
Lapses and Loans 


Use Leaflets as an enclosure with your 
premium notices 


Conservation Leaflets to Reduce Lapsation 


AT THE END OF THE ROAD—It proves by 
those who watch at the bedside of the dying 
that a man’s last thoughts are not of himself 
but of his family. Price, 1000 copies, $35.00. 

BEST PROPERTY YOU OWN—Disposes of all 
the stock arguments of the policyholder who 
wants to drop his life insurance, Price, 1000 
copies, 

a TIMES—It points out that a man’s wife 

children are his preferred creditors and 
nat = times are hard other debts can 
stand, if need be, for by every law of love 
—| r ~1 and justice, wife and children come 
ice, 1000 copies, $25.00. 

new. HOPES ARE SHATTERED—Several 
touching instances are given where the lapse 
of a policy has meant great hardship to the 
dependents of the assured. Price, 1000 copies, 
$35.00. 

THE LAST LINE OF DEFENSE—Mr. Nash's 
last leaflet impressing upon the policyholder 
the value of maintaining his policies in force, 
Price, 1000 copies, $30 

A WIDOW'S AWAKENING—A folder im- 
pressively portraying the sad awakening of 
a widow to the fact that the policy she 
thought was in force had been lapsed. Price, 
1000 copies, $25 

WHY WE DON'T LIVE FOREVER—Millions 
of copies have gone out with premium notices, 
It is also effectively used by many agents in 
soliciting. Price, 1000 copies, $25.00. 


Conservation Leaflets to Reduce Loans 
BORROWING FROM MARY—The purpose of 
the leaflet is to discourage a policyholder 
from borrowing on his insurance and also 
to induce him to repay any loan he may 
ad have made. Price, 1000 copies, 


BORROWING ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
—Points out the fallacy of making a loan on 
a life insurance policy. An excellent leaflet 
for use to ae '| oe for a loan. 
Price, 1000 copies, $30 

HAVE YOU A LOAN o- ‘Your LIFE IN- 
SURANCE?—This leaflet points out the 
great abuse of the loan privilege by policy- 
holders, showing it to be detrimental to the 
interests of the insured, the beneficiary and 
the cause of life - ‘oreeeee generally. Price, 
1000 copies, $30.0 

SOME DON'TS ae LIFE—An effective array 
of arguments in favor of life insurance pro- 
tection. The briefness and directness of each 

““‘Don't’’ make this an excellent piece of life 
+ Propaganda. Price, 1000 copies, 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE MEANS IN 
DAILY LIFE—Showing the importance of 
life insurance in everyday life, ideal for both 
oboe and policyholder. Price, 1000 copies, 


Attractive discount in larger quantities. 
Your imprint on last , gaee without additional 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 





INSPECTIONS 








J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 











NES: 
GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


LO“BARDO 1674 
DREXEL BLOG. 



































L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 








Greatest Selling 


Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street 
New York 











—— 


Journal Institute 
of Actuaries 


A complete set of the Journal of 
Institute of Actuaries, Volumes 1 to 
60, bound in blue cloth and in good 
condition, has been placed in our 
hands for disposal. 





We will be glad to quote a price to 








any imsurance company, actuary, or 
library who would be interested in 
obtaining these volumes. 


Address inquiry: 
The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th St. 
New York City 
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Fifty-Three Companies 
Leave Mississippi 





Majority Were Reinsurance | 


Firms or in Liquidation 





JACKSON, MiIss., May 16.— 


A compilation by the State | 


insurance department _re- 
yealed withdrawal of 53 in- 
surance companies licensed 
in Mississippi during the 
three-month period, Dec. 1 to 
March 1. George D. Riley, 
commissioner, said a major- 
ity of the companies were re- 
insurance firms and several 
others were in liquidation. A 
number were small organiza- 
tions whose loss ratio in the 
State was high, he said, add- 
ing that he saw no alarming 
trend in the withdrawals 
slightly higher than other 
year-end periods. Missis- 
sippi’s fire loss ratio for 1931 
was greater than that of any 
State in the Union. 





R. P. Barbour to Address 


1. A. A. 
A meeting of the Insur- 
ance Accountants Associa- 


tion will be held next Tues- 
day at 2.15 o’clock in the as- 
sembly rooms of the New 
York Board of Fire Under- 
writers at 85 John Street, 
New York City. Robert P. 
Barbour, U. S. manager of 
the Northern Assurance 
Company, Ltd., will speak. 











News of the Far West 








SAN FRANCISCO, May 16.— 


| John J. “Jack” Hammond, 
| for the past 21 years special 
j}agent for the Fireman’s 


| Fund in the Sacramento Val- 
ley District of California and 
one of the best known and 
most popular “specials” in 
the State, died of a heart at- 
tack May 12. He began his in- 
surance career with the Fire- 
man’s Fund in 1901 as mes- 
senger boy, labored about the 
head office until about 1910, 
when he received the appoint- 
ment of special agent with 
headquarters in Sacramento 
and remained there until his 
death. 


* * * 
A. P. Boyd, underwriting 
manager for the Cravens, 


Dargan & Co. general agency, 
returned to his office in San 
Francisco recently following 
a two weeks’ business trip 
through Montana. Special 
Agent J. D. Hurley of Spo- 
kane was with him during 
his trip. He reported eco- 
nomic conditions as fair ex- 
cept in Butte, where tempo- 
rary closing of the mines 
caused a little suffering. He 
told a story which proves 
how quickly the police and 
fire departments of Butte, 
Mont., act in cases of arson. 
A hotelkeeper, who had been 
located in Butte for about 
two years, set fire to eight of 
52 hotel rooms, to bed cloth- 
ing soaked in distillate. He 





His subject will be ‘“Dove- 
tailing.” | 





had also bored numerous 
holes in the floors of the hotel 





to help the flames spread 
more easily. An alarm sent 
in brought the fire depart- 
ment to the scene of the blaze 
promptly, and upon discov- 
ery of the attempt at arson, 
the police department took 
hold of the case on Monday, 
the day following the fire, 
arrested the owner of the 
hotel and obtained a confes- 
sion from him. The next 
day, Tuesday, the court im- 
posed a two-year sentence 
upon him and by evening of 
the same day the hotel man 
had become a number in the 
State prison at Deer Lodge. 
* * * 


T. J. Craig, assistant man- 
ager for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America in 
San Francisco, addressed the 
Associates of the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific at their twelfth meet- 
ing in the spring series of 
1932 on May 17. 


* * * 


E. A. Richards has been 
elected president of the 
Aetna Club of San Francisco, 
the organization of brokers 
affiliated with the western 
branch of the Aetna affiliated 
companies. 

” * * 

Loren S. Bush, chief en- 
gineer of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, 
is to appear as one of the 
principal speakers on _ the 
Oregon Fire Chiefs’ program 
at their annual meeting, 








Fire Loss for April 
The National Board of 


Fire Underwriters an- 
nounces that the reported 
(estimated) fire losses 
for April, 1932, amounted 
to $43,822,233, which is 
‘$5,366,891 less than the 
fire loss for the preced- 
ing month. The total 
loss for the first four 
months of the year was 
$172,060,762, which is 
$696,136 more than the 
loss for the first three 
months of 1931. The loss 
for April, 1931, was $41,- 
423,764, or $2,398,469 less 
than that for last month. 











Merchants Fire Ins. Corp. 
Increases Surplus 


The stockholders of the 
Merchants Fire Assurance 
Corporation of New York 
will meet Friday, May 27, to 
act upon a proposal of the 
directors of the company to 
reduce the capital stock from 
$4,000,000 to $1,750,000 by 
reducing the par value of the 
stock from $10 to $2.50 a 
share, thus adding $2,250,000 
to the company’s surplus. 
The last annual statement of 
the company, as of December 
31, 1931, showed a surplus 
of $1,400,788 which excluded 
a special reserve of $2,500,- 
000 voluntarily set up by the 
company for depreciation in 
the value of securities held 
by it. 








which is to be held in Cor- 
vallis, Ore., June 7, 8, 9 and 
10. 
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The 


HE death of Captain Robert Dollar 
loses to the American Merchant Ma- 
rine one of its ablest leaders and sup- 
porters. 


a skipper, and though for many years 
he operated his fleets under the Brit- 
ish flag, his activities during and sub- 
sequent to the World War have been 
the liveliest spot in America’s dying 
interest in world shipping. He never 
owned a boat until he was nearly fifty 
years old, and though in appearance | 
and tradition he seemed to reflect the 
hard-headed, hoary-handed master of 
the old Yankee clipper ships, he was 
really a product of the new steam and | 
motor era. He brought new ideas to a 
field which was doomed to die for lack 
of them, and his round-the-world fleet, | 
established in the face of pessimistic 
prediction of failure, has made the 
American colors and the “‘dollar sign” 
a once more familiar figure in world 
ports. 


> * * 


T would be hard for an American to 

realize the deplorable position of the 
United States as a shipping figure. If 
we are not at the bottom of the list we 
are not far from it, and it is all be- 
cause we fail to provide the quality and 
class of which we boast ir. other fields. 
Being an old merchant mariner myself, 
I’m keenly interested in the subject. 
It did me no good one time to watch the 
Mauretania come up astern of the old| 
George Washington, and in less than} 
an hour rush by and pass completely | 
out of sight, a wisp of smoke on the | 
horizon. It did the passengers no good, | 
either; no one wants to sail in a tub. 


« * * 


T is odd, too, that one finds very few | 
American sailors or passengers 
aboard American ships these days. In 
the few months I sailed, I gained a 
greater grasp of the German language | 
than several years schooling gave me in | 
| 


} 


French. The crew was largely Ger- 
man, and, of course, that was the com- 
mon language. At that time the two 
largest ships of the United States Lines | 
were former German property, and the} 
Leviathan, still the largest afloat, was | 
formerly the Vaterland. We have been 
promised two new Leviathans by the 
U. S. Shipping Board, but they are evi- 
dently still in the making. Until the 
Board does-build fine ships which will 
compete more easily with such beauti- 
ful boats as the Bremen, the Europa, 
the Jle de France and the Majestic, we'll 
have to take water from foreigners. 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





Although Captain Dollar was | 
neither a native American nor actually | 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


os | PEOPLE 


PS 


A baby, 


nineteen months old, was awarded 
damages of $1500 by a Milwaukee 
jury recently. The young litigant, 
youngest ever to appear in Milwau- 
kee county, sustained a fractured hip 
at the age of si:x months when he was 
dashed to the floor of the car in which 
he was riding when it collided with 
another. Although the injury is al- 
most healed, it will be some time be- 
fore anyone will know whether his 
The suit 
father, 
and the award will be kept in trust 
until he is twenty-one. 


leg will be entirely normal. 


was brought by the infant's 


« « * 


Edued C. Stone, 


United States manager for the Em- 
ployers Liability Assurance Corp., is 
in London making his semi-annual 
visit to the company’s home offices. 


~ * « 


The Insurance Society 
of New York, through William A. 
Earl, chairman of the committee on 
prizes, has announced the names of 
the donors of this year’s examination 
prizes as follows: 

Casualty, Part [—Herbert L. 
Jamison, president, Richard L. Rob- 
erts, Inc. 

Casualty, Part II. 
dent & Indemnity Co. 

Fire, Part |1—Wilfred Kurth, pres- 
ident, Home Insurance Co. 

Fire, Part I11.—Vincent P. Wyatt, 
vice-president, Franklin Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 

Fire, Part I1I.—John A. Campbell, 
vice-president City of New York In- 
surance Co. 

Marine, Part III.—William D. 
Winter, vice-president, Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. 


Hartford Acci- 





AND 


Lite, Part I—James D. Craig, 
actuary, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. 

Life, Part I1—-Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, president, New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Suretyship, Part I.—Alfred M. 
Best, president, Alfred M. Best, Inc 

These prizes will be awarded, as 
usual, in October when the educa- 
tional work of the 





society begins a 
new year. 


John J. King, 


president of The Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, has recently been appointed by 
Mayor Walker to serve on the City of 
New York George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission. The certifi- 
cate of appointment is beautifully en- 
graved and embellished with a like- 
ness of Washington produced from 
one of the famous Stuart paintings. 
It is stamped with the official gold 
seal of the city. It is planned that 
members of this Commission shall 
officiate at the many celebrations 
which are scheduled to take place 
si-centennial vear. 


(nate 


details these days it 
“Some proofs of loss that 


during 


x- = <¢ 


overlook no 
seems. 
reach the home office these days are 
worked out to the fraction,” an off- 
cial of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company declared. “One 
recently received by the burglary 
claim department from an assured 
whose house had been ransacked to 
taled $205.65, including a tooth paste 
tube listed at 27 cents and a bar of 
soap listed at 3 cents, the assured 
having allowed us a credit of 2 cents 
on the soap. We paid the full amount 
claimed.” 
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ACCIDENT— BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


St. Louis Chamber 
Reports on Rates 


Survey Justifies Raise in 
Auto Charges; Seek 


Correction 





Sr. Louis, May 
bulance chasing lawyers, un- 


due liberality on the part of | 
juries in the St. Louis Cir- | 


cuit Court and fleet policy 
abuses are blamed by the In- 
surance Committee of 
St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce for the fact that auto- 
mobile owners here are 
forced to pay high premiums 
for liability and property 
damage insurance. 

The absence of a drivers’ 
license law, uniform 
regulations and signs and co- 
ordination of insurance rate- 
making are contributing 
causes to the high rates, it 
is stated. 

The report of the Insur- 
ance Committee has been ap- 
proved by the Chamber’s 
board of directors. It is the 
result of several weeks study 
of the automobile insurance 
situation in St. Louis and 
other cities. The board of 
directors asked the commit- 
tee to continue its study in 
an effort to solve the auto- 
mobile insurance problems 
of the community. 

Starting out to ascertain 
why automobile insurance 
rates for liability and prop- 
erty damage protection here 
were increased early this 
year by the insurance com- 
panies affiliated with the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, the 
committee very quickly 
learned that the ambulance 
chasing lawyers, their 
snitches and runners were 
the chief cause of the local 
high rates, and that the at- 
titude of liberal jurors was 
also a chief contributing 
factor. 

The report stated that the 


committee has “discovered a | 


condition existing in St. 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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| Pennsylvania Warns on Writ- 


ing of Fictitious Fleets 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16.— 
“Fictitious fleet” policies will 
not be permitted in Pennsy!l- 
vania. 

From Harrisburg, Insur- 
ance Commissioner Arm- 
today warned ll 
stock, reciprocal and mutual 
casualty companies licensed 
in this State against issuance 
of fleet automobile policies 
covering machines of more 
than one owner. Such cov- 


erage is illegal in Pennsyl- 
vania, he said, because the 
policies provide cheaper in- 


surance for individuals than 


| others not in the group could | 


obtain. 

His warning followed re- 
ports which reached the in- 
surance department that cer- 
tain companies have been 
writing ‘fictitious fleet’ poli- 
cies. 





Strubinger Office Expands 


The Bert 
department, handling 
motor vehicle casualty lines 
and well known in the Great- 
er St. Louis territory has 
opened a branch office in the 
Holland Building at Spring- 
field, Mo. From this office 
they will serve a territory of 
one hundred miles radius, 


E. Strubinger | 


Announces Capital Change 





H. P. Jackson 








Carthage, 
and _ sur- 


including Joplin, 
Monett, Nevada 
rounding towns. 

Mr: Strubinger will direct- 
ly supervise the office, which 
is in charge of Norman J. 
Engler. Mr. Engler has long 
been associated with Mr. 
Strubinger in his St. Louis 
organization. 

Mr. Strubinger is a grad- 
uate of Illinois University 
Champlain, Ill., and also of 
St. Louis University Law 
School. He is a practicing 
attorney in the City of St. 
Louis and a member of the 
Missouri Bar Association. 








CENTRAL BUREAU HURT 
BY LAX REPORTS 


Closer cooperation of the 
companies with the Central 
Bureau was called for by 
Supt. George S. Van Schaick 
in a letter to fire and cas- 
ualty companies last week. 
Mr. Van Schaick asked that 
all earned premiums previ- 
ously 
unpaid be reported as soon 
as collected. 

The Central Bureau which 
was established in 1926 at the 
suggestion of the New York 
Department has performed a 
valuable service for fire and 
casualty companies in help- 
ing to eradicate the “free in- 
surance” evils. All fire and 
casualty companies 
under its jurisdiction. 


reported as due and | 


come | 


Re- | 


cently the failure of the com- 
panies to report paid ac- 
counts promptly to the Bu- 
reau has resulted in crowd- 
ing the records with ac- 
counts which should not ap- 
pear on them. 

In commenting on the sit- 


uation the Superintendent 
said, “This department has 
noted that relatively few 


| offices are reporting to the 


Central Bureau the earned 
premium items that have 
been paid subsequent to the 


filing of reports which listed | 
It is mani- | 


same as unpaid. 
festly unfair to both brokers 
and assureds to have them 
charged on the records of 
the Central Bureau’ with 


| The additional 






‘Increase Bankers’ 


Capital, Surplus 





Additional Shares of Capi- 
tal Stock Will Add 
$500,000 








The board of directors of 
| The Bankers Indemnity In- 
surance Company have au- 
| thorized the issuance of 4000 
| additional shares of $25 par 
| value which will be offered to 
| the stockholders at $125 per 
| share, thus adding $500,000 
to the present capital struc- 
ture of the Bankers, after 
which $400,000 will be trans- 
ferred to the surplus account, 
leaving the capital at $1,100,- 
000 and the surplus, on a 
Convention basis, $974,405, or 
a total surplus to policy- 
holders of $2,073,405. 





The directors of The 
American Insurance Com- 
pany, which owns 39,984 


shares of the 40,000 shares 
now outstanding, have taken 
action authorizing the pur- 
| chase. 
In his report to his di- 
rectors today, H. P. Jackson, 
| president of the Bankers, re- 
| ferred to an increase in pre- 
mium writings for the firsz 
quarter of this year of $234,- 
253, compared with the first 
quarter of 1931 and very 
marked reductions in expense 
and loss ratios and a trading 
profit of $215,000. 


financing 
outlined has consequently 
been undertaken by the par- 
ent fire company solely to 
offset the current depreci- 
ation in the market value of 
| the Bankers’ invested assets 
|and reflects not only confi- 
dence and satisfaction with 
the operating results, but the 
desire that the affiliated in- 
demnity company be main- 
tained in a strong financial 
position. 











unpaid items that have sub- 
sequently been paid but not 
cleared from the records for 
lack of advices from repor%- 


| ing offices.” 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 















Declaration of 
Independences- 


he three basie principles on which the permanent existence 
of an Ansurance Company is justific® are: 











First ~ The unquestioned Financial protection of its poliry- 





holders and equitable treatment of its claimants. 






Second ~ Wholehearted co-operation with its agents and 
brokers who produce the business. 







Dhird A management of the affairs of the Company that 
will assure a Fair return on the capital invested? by stocleholders 
which eapital made the Company possible. 


“Che management of the new and greater “Independence” 
has areepted these principles in total — 











- (dn addition we pledge to our comprtitors and ty the entire 
Ansurance peeernite co-operation in the stabilization of the 
business of Gnsuranre through continued adherence to the high- 
est standards of business conduct. 






AT Cy o 

Gs the Bureaus an Assoriations that are constituted to 
study the problems of . Casualty and-Surety business and to 
better relations with supervising officials and the publir, we 
pledge our moral~ and if in our opinion the rause justifies it~ 
our Financial support~ however “Independence ’ will be more thana 
name in the conduct of our business. Ft mill be a policy. 












Independence Indemnity Company, 
Indbeperndente Sou are pbila Jelphtra, fia. 
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High Rate Causes 
Told U. S. Chamber 


James S. Kemper Explains 
Companies’ Position in 
Rising Accident Costs 





SaN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 
18.—Our inability to control 
highway accidents, he lack 
of realization on the part of 
jurors that high verdicts in 
accident cases mean increased 
cost to all motorists, and the 
tremendous increase in the 
number of fraudulent claims 
were cited today by James 
S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago, 
speaking before the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce, as the three principal 
factors responsible for in- 
creased automobile insurance 
costs. 

In spite of the general 
trend toward the insuring of 
all cars, Mr. Kemper declared 
that the average jury still 
awards large verdicts in ac- 
cident cases without realiz- 
ing that the cost is paid, in 
the last analysis, by the auto- 
mobile owner. Said Mr. Kem- 
per, “No program having for 
its purpose a reduction in in- 
surance cost through preven- 
tion of losses can succeed un- 
til the insurance buyer real- 
izes, first, that actual losses 
plus the cost of operating 
claim departments to adjust 
them approximate 60 per cent 
to 70 per cent of all the pre- 
miums paid to the insurance 
companies; second, that while 
insurance companies compute 
rates, they do not make them; 
and, third, that when lower 
rates are deserved because of 
fewer losses, the means are 
at hand to compel the in- 
surers to grant the reduc- 
tions which are justified.” 

The most serious factor of 
increased automobile insur- 
ance costs, according to Mr. 
Kemper, is the extent to 
which the commercializing of 
claims has developed into a 
business almost as efficiently 
operated as the manufacture 
of the motor car itself. 

“An outstanding example of 
how this can be handled is 
that of the city of Boston, 
where, less than six months 
ago, there was widespread 
protest against the extent to 
which attorneys and doctors 
were engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of both fraudulent and 
grossly exaggerated accident 
claims.” 
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Degree System Urged for 
Fire, Casualty Agents 





Prof. Huebner Advocates 
Establishing C.P.U. and 
C.C.U. Degrees 





Charter fire and casualty 
underwriters the same as life 
underwriters and the same 
beneficial results will be ob- 
tained, according to Prof. S. 
S. Huebner of the Wharton 
School of Finance, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

In a letter to the Insurance 
Brokers Association of New 
York, Prof. Huebner dis- 
cusses the possibility of es- 
tablishing a C.P.U. and a 








Stockholders Meet 


Stockholders of the Pub- 
lic Indemnity Company of 
Newark, N. J., met on 
Wednesday to discuss and 
act upon the recent offer 
of the Independence In- 
demnity Company to pur- 
chase the assets of the 
company. The meeting 
was to be held at four 
p. m., but the outcome of 
the deliberations was not 
available at the time THE 
SPECTATOR went to press. 

Persistent rumors have 
made the result of the ne- 
gotiations uncertain. 











C.C.U. degree similar to the | 


C.L.U. degree. The C.P.U. 


degree would be granted to | 


Chartered Property Under- 
writers or those skilled in in- 
suring property, and _ the 
C.C.U. degree would be 
granted to Chartered Cas- 
ualty Underwriters for those 
skilled in placing casualty 
insurance, 

Professor Huebner believes 


that fire and casualty insur- | 


ance companies can serve 
their representatives in much 
the same fashion as the life 
companies did in forming the 
American College of Life 
Underwriters. 





F. & D. May Reduce Capi- 
tal to $2,400,000 


Directors of the Fidel- 
ity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland have proposed 
a reduction in the com- 
pany’s capital stock to 
permit the transfer of $3,- 
600,00 to surplus, it was 
announced here _ yester- 
day. 

The proposal is to re- 
duce the par value of out- 
standing shares from $50 
per share to a par value 
of $20 per share. This ac- 
tion would reduce the com- 
pany’s capital from $6,- 
000,000 to $2,400,000, and 
the difference would be 
transferred to surplus. 

If consummated, the ac- 
tion would not affect the 
number of shares out- 
standing nor diminish the 
stockholders’ proportion- 
ate interests. 

A special meeting -of 
stockholders has _ been 
called for June 14 to vote 
on the proposal. 

















Standard Accident Cuts 
Capital to $1,000,000 


LANSING, MICH., May 16. 
—Joining the ranks of other 


companies which are 
strengthening their _ sur- 
pluses, the Standard Acci- 


dent of Detroit has altered 
its capital structure in such 
a way as to provide an addi- 
tional $1,500,000 in surplus. 


Approval of the insurance 
and attorney general’s de- 
partments of the _ several 


steps involved has just been 
obtained. The action was 
decided upon, it was dis- 
closed, at a special meeting 
of stockholders April 19. 

The stockholders first 
voted to reduce the capital 
from $2,500,000 to $1,000,- 
000, transferring the $1,500,- 
000 to the surplus account. 
It was then voted to reduce 
par value of stock from $59 
to $20, in line with the 
change in capitalization and 
$2,000,000 set as the author- 
ized capital. 





Agent’s License Revoked by 
N. Y. Department 


As a result of the report 
of underwriting examination 
of the Apollo Underwriters, 
Inc., agent for the Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety Company, 
hearings were held before 
Hon. Charles P. Butler, Sec- 
ond Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

It was found that the 
Apollo Underwriters, Inc., 
wilfully violated Section 142 
of the Insurance Law by 
negotiating for and placing 
risks with the American Mer- 
chant Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, which it was not li- 
censed to represent. 

The license of the firm was 
revoked. 
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Building Work 
Increases in April 





Public Construction Leads 
Field in Eight Per Cent 
Gain Over March 





F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports that of the thirteen 
districts comprising the 
thirty-seven States east of 
the Rockies all but three 
showed higher construction 
contract totals in April than 
in March. April contract to- 
tals for the entire eastern 
area showed an eight per 
cent gain over March in con- 
trast with a loss of nine per 
cent between the correspond- 
ing two months of 1931. But 
only slight encouragement is 
offered by the current pick- 
up since analysis discloses 
that the gain was entirely 
due to public works, especial- 
ly highways. 

Metropolitan New York, 
Southern Michigan, and the 
Chicago territory were the 
exceptions which did not 
partake in the April advance 
over March this year. The 
April total for the entire 
thirty-seven States east of 
the Rockies was $121,704,800. 
Residential building formed 
$28,894,700 of this total; 
non-residential building 
formed $45,515,000; and pub- 
lic works and utilities 
amounted to $47,295,100. 

Residential building gains 
over March of this year 
were shown in the New En- 
gland, Chicago, Central 
Northwest, Southern Mich- 
igan, St. Louis, Kansas City. 
and New Orleans districts. 
In the case of non-residen- 
tial building, gains over 
March were shown only in 
the New England, Metropol- 
itan New York, Upstate 
New York, Middle Atlantic. 
and St. Louis territories. 

In public works the April 
gain over March amounted 
to 93 per cent according to 
the monthly statistical bul- 
letin published by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation; while a 
year ago a loss of 14 per 
cent was shown between 
March and April. For resi- 
dential building the April 
contract record showed a 
loss of almost 13 per cent 
from March, and for non- 
residential building April 
contracts were almost 8 per 
cent smaller than the March 
awards. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Employers Reinsurance Corporation 


A Stock Company 
E. G. TRIMBLE, Present 
KANSAS CITY 


Condensed Statement as of March 31, 1932 








ASSETS 
AGE Dio Caius eis ane asi ae bre hs Rerelgua © oe $ 289,847.33 
I eS area ee Eee ae 6 ce heeds ae ee 848,160.50 
lS aia ok Se bn 6% 6-5.0'm Ania bee On 7,500.00 
Bonps, United States Government ......... $1,128.381.00 
Canadian Government (Statutory 
TEED bg Ga wos cocccccseva 78,750.00 
State, County, Municipal ............... 3,575,748.80 
SE RE Ce ee er 588,705.50 
ee ee oe es tee cee aa 176,783.00 
Ns oie a ale aw eh doy e the 4 die $5.548,368.30 
ee Pic as bes pee bes 6 68a see 438.829.80 
Be SOU ABU OOGTED 6 ows cv ccsccccccccccdcceccccce GOOIIORIO 
eh Pe EE OUI NS TRAIT... ccc cece cccecccedewccecs 489,587.72 
PremMiuMs IN Course oF CoLLectTION (Under 90 Days) .... 445,729.02 
ra. Ns si is wna dee 6 a ees cee ee 103,403.97 
r,s at shh els a abebaeee 68 ane 65,000.00 
ES een de oe. os Swen wenn he eeawenee $8,236,426.64 








Market Values as of March 31, 1932, used in this statement. 











LIABILITIES 
Loss Reserve: Liability and Compensation 
I ER ian oh actin sé a oKeue 0.6 $2.836.111.60 
Loss Reserve: Other Classes, Including 
Investigation Expense .................. 411,415.77 
ES Oe eee ee 2 $3.247,.527.37 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS...................0e:- 1.888,.875.75 
ComMMIssSIONS ACCRUED ON PREMIUMS..................... 125,938.06 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS .................. 100,116.52 
RESERVE FoR MISCELLANEOUS BILLs ...................... 7,500.00 
RESERVE FOR STATE AND FEDERAL TAXES ................ 109,080.93 
ee 32.759.00 
re ee. us slereuwie weeds oese% $5,511.797.63 
i wid ne 6 diel $1,500,000.00 
I cc alte i Ca ain gl ot eT oe 1,224.629.01 
EE) ee ee re) FF | 
a ace a ee aw eels $8.236,426.64 








Using Valuations approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
would increase Surplus to $1,963,736.92. 
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St. Louis Chamber 
on Auto Rates 
(Concluded from page 31) 


Louis which must be cor- 
rected before damage claims 
ean be reduced and before 
owners of automobiles can 
expect to obtain the insur- 
ance coverage at more mod- 
erate rates.” This is in- 
dicated by the fact that while 
St. Louis occupies a better 
than average position among 
the major cities in the num- 
ber of motor vehicle fatal- 
ities, its motor fatalities per 
100,000 population being far 
below such cities as Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Los Angeles, all of which 
enjoy lower insurance rates, 
the ambulance chasing law- 
yers in St. Louis have raised 
the proportion of personal 
injury and property damage 
claims far above the ratio in 


other cities while the cost 
of settling such claims in St. 
Louis are much above the 
average in other cities. 


The committee found thut 
the stock, mutual and recip- 
rocal insurance concerns not 


members of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and 


which handle approximately 
two-thirds of the automobile 
insurance business in _ St. 
Louis, while writing business 
at varying rates from those 
listed by the Bureau com- 
panies, have been forced to 
raise their rates because of 
the excessive cost of doing 
business in St. Louis. 

“As a result of the great 
frequency of claims in St. 
Louis and the high cost of 
settling them, the insurance 
companies, members of the 
National Bureau, have ex- 
perienced an increased loss 
cost per insured car. This 
average loss cost has in- 
creased from $29.13 in 1927 
to $38.25 in 1930. Compared 
with other major cities, St. 
Louis has the third highest 
loss-cost experience.” 

The report points out St. 
Louis is nationally known 
for the liberal jury awards 
in damage suit cases and 
says that must be corrected. 

Continuing, the report of 


the Insurance Committee 
stated: 
“Correcting the evil of 


liberal jury awards can only 
be undertaken with the 
sincere and _ conscientious 
support of every business 
executive in St. Louis in 
accepting jury duty and 
encouraging’ their employees 
to do likewise. Also the gen- 
eral public serving on juries 
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CASUALTY ACTUARIES 
MEET IN HARTFORD 


The semi-annual meeting 
of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society will be held in Hart- 
ford, Friday, May 20, with 
the business sessions conven- 
ing in the building of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The program will consist 
of an address by T. F. Tar- 
bell, actuary of the casualty 
actuaria] department of the 
Travelers, and president of 
the society, the presentation 
of new papers, a discussion 
of papers presented at the 
last meeting of the society 
and an informal discussion of 
a current actuarial problem. 

G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president and secretary of 
the Great American Indem- 
nity Company, in the paper 
which he will read at the 
meeting will present a survey 
of criticisms commonly di- 
rected against casualty actu- 
aries and their work in the 
field of rate making and the 
answers to such criticisms. 

Clarence W. Hobbs, specia! 


representative of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at the 


National Council on Compen- 
sation Insurance in New 
York, will give in his paper 
a review of the _ general 
methods used by the courts in 
construing the compensation 
laws. 

H. F. Richardson, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the 
National Conference on Com- 
pensation Insurance, New 
York City, will have as the 
subject of his paper “The 
Chemical and Dyestuff Rat- 
ing Plan.” 

Henri Balu, a member of 
the French Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and actuary for 
Europe of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the 
United States, will submit a 
paper upon “Marriage and 
Birth Insurance in France.” 

In his presidential address 
at the meeting, Mr. Tarbell 


will have as his subject 
“Business Cycles and Cas- 
ualty Insurance.” The topic 


for informal discussion has to 
do with the effect of current 
economic conditions upon the 








or otherwise must be edu- 
cated to realize that direct- 
ly or indirectly, the money 
with which to pay these 
damage awards and claims 
must ultimately be gotten 
from the buyers of insur- 
ance. 





Richard Fondiller 








principal lines of the cas- 
ualty insurance business, 
such as accident and health, 
automobile, burglary, com- 
pensation, fidelity and surety, 
and public liability. 

The chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the semi- 
annual meeting in Hartford 
is Paul Dorweiler, actuary of 
the accident and liability de- 
partment of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. 


Illinois Insurance Bills 


CHICAGO, May 16.—Eigh- 
teen bills affecting insurance 
were passed by the recent 
special sessions of the Illinois 
general assembly, and most 
of them have received execu- 
tive approval, according to 
E. M. Ackerman, secretary- 
treasurer of the Insurance 
Federation of Illinois. 

More than 50 bills were 
introduced during the ses- 
sions and a majority of those 
failing of passage were de- 
cidedly objectionable, Mr. 
Ackerman said. 

Most of the bills passed re- 
lated to the surety bond situ- 
ation in the State and at- 
tempted to correct the im- 
passe that had developed 
with reference to bonding the 
public moneys on deposit. 
The bills sought to divorce 
the contingent depository 
liability from the official per- 
formance bonds required of 
public officials. As a rule, 
the bills relieved the public 
officials handling the public 
moneys of the depository li- 
ability providing the execu- 
tive toards, such as the town 
councils, district trustees and 
county boards, selected the 
depository. 
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Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Ends Second Decade 


Was Established in 1902 with 
$25,000 Assets; Now 
Has Fifteen Million 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company of Illinois 
is celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary in business. 

The company was organ- 
ized in 1912 with assets of 
$25,000, and with 20 policy- 
holders who are still on the 
books of the company. Dur- 
ing the first year of its ex- 
istence it wrote $29,000 in 
premiums, and today, as it 
approaches the end of a sec- 
ond decade of successful op- 
eration has assets totaling 
over $15,500,000. During the 
year 1931 it received more 
than $14,500,000 in net pre- 
miums. 

The company was one of 
the pioneer mutual companies 
to write automobile insur- 
ance, issuing its first policies 
covering this risk in 1913. It 
also writes plate glass, ele- 
vator liability, burglary, per- 
sonal accident, and fidelity 
bonds. 


Baltimore Club Plans 


BALTIMORE, May 17.—Ar- 
rangements for the annual 
field day next month of the 
Casualty and Surety Club of 
Baltimore were completed to- 
day at a meeting held in the 
cafeteria of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany. 


Maryland Casualty Changes 


BALTIMORE, May 14.—The 
following changes are an- 
nounced by the Maryland 
Casualty Company: 

A suboffice of the Indian- 
apolis Claim Division has 
been opened at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., with T. M. Cooney ad- 
juster in charge. 

The Galveston Claim Divi- 
sion has been closed and the 
territory formerly handled 
by the Houston Claim Divi- 
sion in charge of Byron Mar- 
tin, the former manager at 
Galveston. 

Sinclair Phillips has been 
made adjuster in charge of 
the Wilmington suboffice of 
the Charlotte Claim Division. 

T. H. Pollock Agency, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
appointed general agents for 
Ohio County, W. Va. The 
Pollock agency succeeds the 
P. R. Callahan Agency. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Philadelphia Plans 


For Convention 


W. J. Chase Appointed 


Chairman of General 
Committee 


PHILADELPHIA, May 17.— 
Walter J. Chase was ap- 
pointed chairman of the con- 
vention committee of the 
national convention of insur- 
ance agents at a meeting of 
the general committee of the 


convention. 

Mr. Chase is one of the 
leading agents in Philadel- 
phia and was one of the men 
largely responsible for the 
reorganization of the Phila- 
delphia Insurance Agents 
Association and its present 
ambitious program. 

Others appointed to the 
convention committee were 
Kenneth Bair, of Greens- 
burg, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Agents’ Association, 
vice-chairman; John K. 
Payne, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Agents’ Associa- 
tion; H. T. Wilson, C. T. 
Monk, and Howard H. Ken- 
ney, secretary of the Phila- 
delphia association. 

The finance committee and 
the publicity committee were 
also named at the morning’s 
session. The finance commit- 
tee members are George S. 
Packard, chairman; Robert 
M. Coyle, vice - chairman; 
Russell Bleakley, C. T. Monk 
and L. M. Addis. The pub- 
licity committee is composed 
of J. Alden Tifft, chairman; 
Stockton Townsend, C. T. 
Monk, Howard H. Kenney, 
W. C. Price and W. Bishop. 


Fifty-First Volume of 


“Assekuranz-Jahrbuch” 
Published 


The Assekuranz - Jahrbuch 
of Vienna and Leipzig has 
published Volume 51 of its 
well known annual work. It is 
an authoritative and statis- 
tical review of Austrian, 
German and Southern Euro- 
pean insurance’ conditions 
having as its contributors 
outstanding European insur- 
ance and mathematical au- 
thorities. It reviews 1931 
ha»penings. The address of 
the company is Canova Gasse, 
5, Wein, I., Austria. 


Fire and Casualty 











The Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation 


A financial statement of 
the Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation, of Kansas City. 
Mo., as of March 31, 1932, 
shows the total assets of the 
company as of that date to 
be $8,236,427. In the state- 
ment the company has given 
as the value of the securi- 
ties it holds their market 
value as of March 31, 1931, 
instead of the valuation ap- 
proved by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Had the latter 
valuation been used the sur- 
plus of the company would 
have appeared in the state- 
ment as $1,963,737, or $739,- 
108 above the figure it uses. 
$1,224,629. The table of as- 
sets shows the company held 
bonds valued at $5,548,368, 
which in detail were as fol- 
lows: United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, $1,128,381; 
Canadian Government bonds 
(statutory deposit in Can- 
ada), $78,750; State, city 
and municipal bonds, $3,- 
575,749; industrial bonds, 
$588,706; railroad bonds, 
$176,783. Stocks held were 
valued $438,830, the 
March 1932, market 
value. 

The statement shows loss 
reserves of $3,247,527 and 
reserve for unearned premi- 
ums of $1,888,876. Other 
reserves set up by the com- 
pany, make, with those two 
items, the total liabilities 
$5,511,798. The company 
was incorporated in 1914. 
E. G. Trimble has been its 
president since its ‘organiza- 
tion. At the present time its 
paid in capital is $1,500,000. 


at 
31, 


Industrial Ins. Co. Reinsured 
by Aetna Fire 


The Aetna (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, 
announces that it has rein- 
sured the outstanding busi- 
ness of the Industrial Insur- 
ance Company, of Dallas, 
Tex. The Industrial began 
business in 1925 and in the 
hands of experienced under- 
writers built up a premium 
income of $463,000. In 1931, 
however, despite a normal 
loss ratio, this fell off to 
$359,000. A heavy expense 
ratio, together with other 
considerations, prompted 
stockholders to liquidate 
rather than continue to at- 
tempt to develop the com- 
pany into a larger organiza- 
tion. The total premiums on 
protected business acquired 
by the Aetna amount to 
$300,000. 





San Antonio Blue Goose 


Leave Shop Talk Behind 


DALLAS, TEX., May 16.— 
The Blue Goose at San An- 
tonio on May 9 pitched a 
party to which the members 
of the San Antonio Insur- 
ance Exchange were invited 
—and it may be said most of 
them attended. Eugene Bran- 
shaw, most loyal gander of 
the flock in the San Antonio 
section, in extending an in- 
vitation to the members of 
the San Antonio Exchange 
to be guest of the Pond at a 
luncheon, declared the gan- 
ders wanted to meet with the 
agents for an hour or so in 
order that they might lay 
aside the worries and annoy- 





ances of the daily grind and 
“be boys again.” 
That’s just what they did. | 


| to their jobs. 


There was no shop talk, 
There were no complaints of 
bad service and no balances 
to discuss. Those things were 
left on the shelf in the offices 
and the ganders and the 
agents enjoyed themselves, 
Following the luncheon there 
was a round on the golf 
course for all who cared to 
play. For those who were 
not inclined to such exciting 
pastime, games of more com- 
mon knowledge and probably 
more nerve racking, were 
offered. The State insurance 
commissioners attended the 
meeting, but they were not 
permitted to talk regulation 


or anything else pertaining ~ 


And they en- 


joyed it. 








A. R. Phillips President of 
Insurance Society of N. Y. 


Alexander R. Phillips, 
vice-president of the Great 
American Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, was 
elected president of the In- 
surance Society of New 
York, Inc., at the annual 
meeting held Tuesday. Other 
officers elected were: First 
vice-president, John McGin- 
ley; second vice-president, 
Joseph W. Russell; secre- 
tary, Edward R. Hardy; 
treasurer, Frank F. Koehler; 
director (two years), Floyd 
R. DuBois; directors (three 
years), Hale Anderson, 
Daniel F. Gordon, Edwin W. 
Kopf, Rudolph C. Neuen- 
dorffer and Kenneth Spencer. 

The membership of the 
society is now 1683, secre- 
tary Edward R. Hardy an- 
nounced. He reported that 
the total number of students 
in the various courses this 
year was 606 and that 394 





sat for the examinations. 


May Statement by Aetna 
Fire 


me EAE, 


The Aetna (Fire) Insur- 7 : 


ance Company, of Hartford, 
has issued a financial state] 


ment based on actual market 
values of stocks and bonds 
as of May 1, 1932, which 


shows assets of $41,840,132,7 


made up as follows: Bonds 


and stocks, $35,810,968; real) 
cash on” 
hand and in banks, $1,377-~ 

from 
interest — 


estate, $1,035,000; 
032; amounts due 
agents, $3,323,502; 
accrued, $180,000; other ad- 
mitted assets, $113,630.59. 
Under the liabilities 


tax reserve, $560,000; un 
earned premium _ reserve, 
$20,107,867; capital, $7,500, 
000; and surplus 
liabilities, $10,650,542. 
policyholders’ surplus is $187 
150,542.11. 








issues, organize, 


210 E. Ohio St. 





CAPITAL 


We help you raise it. 
companies, arrange stock or bond 


small, large or new business—obtain 
“Blue Sky” permits in any state. 
Write fully. 
The Bond House of 


Illinois 


Incorporate 


reorganize, any 


Chicago, Il. 
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THe SpectaTom 
May 19, 195% 


over all 
The | 


the — 
outstanding losses are given 
as $3,021,723; expense and = 
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